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THE OLD DREAM OF HUMANITY, FROM THE 
STAND-POINT OF A NEW DREAMER. 


OR almost innumerable ages man has sought to solve the 

problem of man, and has sought in vain, because failing 
to comprehend even himself — because seeking without for the 
solution of that paradox, the solution of which lay latent and 
unevoked within him. Philosophy to this end has speculated. 
Poetry to this end has evolved. Dreamers to this end have 
dreamed, and have died still dreaming. Prophecy to this end 
has prophesied. Vague have been the hypotheses of the first ; 
mystical the utterances of the second; incomprehensible the 
vagaries of the third; oracular and Delphic the adumbrations 
of the last. But all have had one end and one aim, to wit, the 
solution of the problem of man and the forecasting of the ulti- 
mate in his history; while man, bewildered man, has walked 
about as one in a dream, amid imaginative shadows of his own 
evoking, with a mystery enshrouding his beginning and a mys- 
tery enshrouding his destiny —vast, vague, and infinitely awful: 
and through all his vagaries has run the feverish endeavor to 
grasp the central root of ontology, and with it to solve the prob- 
lem. History in this view has been one long equation in which 
the value of the x has eluded all processes of analysis —in which 
the unknown quantity has evaded all attempts at resolution ; 
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and man, through successive centuries, has toiled at the prob- 
lem — generation taking it up where generation preceding had 
dropped it. The nearer man has learned to approximate to 
the solution, the further off has seemed the solution itself — 
a continually receding shadow that recedes the faster the fas- 
ter it is pursued, and is the further off the nearer he gets to it 
—an immanence of the unconditioned ego that imbues with a 
strange tenacity of historical faith the toiling of the ego condi- 
tioned. When he has dreamed only —or has fancied that he 
dreamed — he has approximated more nearly unto the solution 
of the riddle than when he has deemed himself soberly thinking. 
He has or might have elicited more of truth from the shadowy 
intuitions of his own reverie than from the delusive, fantastic, 
and-will-o’-the-wisp-like fatuities of reason—delusive because 
seemingly lucid, while in reality but phantasms. 

This Lord Verulam seems to have hinted at in one of the 
duskiest of his apothegms: “ Thinking well is little better than 
dreaming well.” The dene cogitare of philosophy has, in fact, 
been less fecund in the evolution of truth than the dene somni- 
are of poetry and romance; since to elicit the absolute in 
beauty is the purpose of the latter, while the former struggles 
to evolve the absolute in truth, in knowledge. This absolute 
intuition — unconditioning of human consciousness and jack-o’- 
lantern that forever eludes and baffles— belongs to the ultimate 
in human history, and is, perhaps, the ultimate deduction of 
man. Slumbering, perdu, in every consciousness, it exhibits 
itself only in fitful and fiery imaginings of the few, which to the 
many are erraticism and fatuity, because penetrating realms of 
thought by the many unapprehended. Moreover, this is true 
whether the seeking after the absolute be considered as philoso- 
phy in the struggle to evolve the true, or as poetry in the vain 
struggle of the soul—ah, how vain!—aftey the phantom of 
beauty. The one hunts through fens and morasses of specula- 
tion, pursuing a phantom termed knowledge, and yet finding no 
certainty ; the other wastes itself in vain toiling and pursuit 
after the (perhaps) unattainable in realization: and hence, if the 
seeking for beauty be vagary, the seeking after truth is often yet 
more fatuitous. 
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What are systems of speculation and poems? Dreams— 
dreams all — nothing but dreams of humanity ! 

What is the ultimate end of humanity? So far as philosophy 
can apprehend, it is the absurdest dream of them all!: 

Why will man speculate and write poems? Because he must! 
Compassless and rudderless, he presses on in dream, in thought, 
in reverie, until his fate overtakes him; and the epitaph of the 
toiler heavenward written by Longfellow in one of the rarest 
moods of the poetic elevation is the epitaph of all humanity. 
This is the epitaph :— 


‘* At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 


“A traveler by the faithful hound 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with its strange device, 

Excelsior ! 


“There in the twilight cold and gray 
Lifeless but beautiful he lay, 
While from the skies serene and far 
A voice fell like a falling star— 
Excelsior !” 


Herein, in this wild “Excelsior” that fell like a falling star, is 
indicated, if I mistake not, the triumphant cry of a soul having 
attained unto the vision of supernal beauty. It typifies no pal- 
try consideration of earthly fame. - It is no allegorical cry of 
excelling intellect. It drops from heaven, the eureka of one who 
has attained the vision of the ideal Helusion—the eureka of 
one whose eye has caught sight of the summits of the un- 
conditioned —the eureka of one who, his Alps surmounted, 
peers from wild heights of intuitition into the very paradise 
of God. It has the exultant triumph of completeness in it; 
but it is dream—poet’s dream—all of it. Plato had his 
dream; Hegel, his; Comte, his; and the dream of the latter 
was most absurd of all dreams. 
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Is there nothing, then,—no certainity anywhere? None, it 
is obvious, through dreams even of the ¢o halon or of the sci- 
entific Politique. 

Science can found a substratum upon which something posi- 
tive can rest, but cannot itself evolve that something positive — 
cannot even make an authoritative declaration as to the constitu- 
tion of matter — must leave its first postulate to be its own defi- 
nition — cannot say what it is, whence it came, in what all its 
seemingly endless evolution is to end. It can enunciate laws of 
progress indicating some ultimate end—a last sublimation of 
humanity in the unconditioned ; but here it pauses, because to 
speculate further would be the vainest, though the most daring, 
of all the dreams in which human reason has ever indulged. 
One thing only it can prove, to wit, that the theanthropomor- 
phization of theology is conditioned logically upon the law of 
progressive freedom in subjectivity. Beyond that it is dumb. 
In point of definition, theanthropology is the science of the 
synthesis of the human consciousness with the consciousness of 
Deity —as theanthropomorphization represents the progressive 
historical evolution of the God-man. The terms are here used 
for the sake of scientific method. Theologically speaking, the 
realization of the theanthropic man is synonymous with Incar- 
nation ; the completed historical and universal theanthropomor- 
phization being in the person of the Saviour fore-indicated and 
guaranteed as the finis of the historical period. Philosophically 
expressed, it is represented by the completed evolution of the 
unconditioned ego out of the conditioned. By ego is meant 
that which is expressed by the German self-thought or self-con- 
sciousness, with the exception that the ego is the essence, of 
which the self-thought is the actuality, as the spirit is the 
essence, of which the soul is the immanence or externality. 

In the necessary brevity proposed, the latest results of bibli- 
cal criticism will be admitted without re-examination. The an- 
tediluvian antiquity of the alphabet, the hypothesis that the 
hieroglyphics are not ideographic, not symbolical even, but 
alphabetic, — these are two propositions which will not be rear- 
gued, since the data upon which they are based have been ex- 
haustively sifted by Dr. Seyffarth and other masters of criticism. 
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The almost Adamic antiquity of the alphabet presupposes that 
the documents of Genesis were written contemporaneously with 
the events they narrate; and this hypothesis, strengthened by 
internal evidence, again reacts in favor of their authenticity. 
Thus the superficial critical movement begun by De Wette has, 
in the hands of Hengstenberg, Seyffarth, and later critics, been 
wrought into the deadliest assault against the mythological the- 
ory; an assault which has resulted in the rigid application of 
scientific method to biblical criticism. 

The analysis of the pre-diluvian documents may be exhibited, 
for the sake of illustration, in the order of their sequence. 

First document — Elohistic— the Adamic cosmogony, be- 
ginning Gen. i. 1 and ending Gen ii. 3. The second supple- 
ments the first, which begins with the cosmological, and ends 
with the biological ; and commences the historical. 

Second document — Jehovah-Elohistic — beginning Gen. ii, ° 
4 and ending Gen. iii. 24. This document begins history, and 
lays the foundation of theanthropology. 

Third document —Jehovistic — beginning Gen. iv. 1 and end- 
ing Gen. iv. 26, narrative and genealogical. 

Fourth document — Elohistic — beginning Gen. v. 1 and end- 
ing Gen. v. 32, genealogical. 

Fifth document — mixed Jehovistic and Elohistic — begin- 
ning Gen. vi. I and ending Gen. ix. 29. This is obviously com- 
pounded of two original documents, one Jehovistic and Elo- 
histic and one Jehovistic, either of which taken separately, as 
would. be evident from analysis, exhibits all the essential details 
of the cataclysm. 

The whole book of Genesis bears distinct marks and vestiges 
of having been composed of original documents, with which the 
Mosaic editor took few, if any, liberties; and this hypothesis 
agrees with the philological argument. The old verb davah, to 
be, was superseded, as early as the Abrahamic era, by the form 
hayah, The word “Jehovah,” as a derivative of “avah, must, 
therefore, have preceded the dropping of the latter. Again, 
there are distinct traces of progress in verbal and noun inflec- 
tion from the opening of Genesis to its end, corresponding with 
that fluctuation of grammatical structure which marks a given 
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form as belonging to a given era. And here it may be well to 
state the philological generalization of linguistic process. Com- 
plicated inflections of nouns and verbs belong to the first era of 
culture, and disappear with the evolution of adverbs, preposi- 
tions, connectives, and modifiers. Thus the earlier forms of the 
Hebrew are more complicated than the later; thus Sanscrit, 
Zend, and earlier Indo-European, are more complicated than 
Greek and Latin, and Greek and Latin more complicated than 
their descendants; thus, too, the old Gothic and German are 
more involved in grammatical structure than Swedish, Danish, 
and later German ; and thus, generally speaking, the languages 
of semi-civilization are built up on a system of inflectional com- 
plication, while in languages of lengthened literary culture 
progress is everywhere from the complex to the simple. Of 
course, the origin of language is to be found in the sponta- 
neous expression of idea or motion of consciousness ; the ori- 
gin of grammatical inflection being grounded in the first grop- 
ings after modification of ideal stirps. 

The evident derivation of the Indo-European alphabet from 
the Semitic also lends its support to the German critical. hypoth- 
esis of the book of Genesis ; nor is it necessary in this connec- 
tion to enter at all into controversy with English criticism as 
interpreted in the “ Essays and Reviews” and by Colenso and oth- 
ers, since it is essentially reproductive of the crude though clever 
system of De Wette, the laughable superficiality of which has 
been exposed by later and more rigidly scientific criticism, at the 
hands of the great German masterss 

Not to reargue, however, it may be stated that the latest con- 
clusions of German criticism, as interpreted by Prof. Hengsten- 
berg, Dr. Seyffarth, Prof. Tholuck, Bleek, and other super-emi- 
nent critics and savans, scarcely need revivification in an appeal 
to readers of competent learning; and, accepting them as au- 
thoritative in their specialities, an historical generalization of 
the theanthropic element may be attempted. 

In any analysis of sacred history, it is necessary to begin with a 
distinction between the words “Elohim” and “ Jehovah,” trans- 
lated “God” and “Lord” respectively. The former represents. 
God as standing at the head of the universe, remote and abstract ; 
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the other, God as he enters into history, assumes a body in it, 
moulds and regulates its events, and, in general, permeates and 
pervades it. The former is essentially the unrevealed, the lat- 
ter the revealed, God ; and thus the New Testament distinctions 
of God the Father and God the Son are typified in the Old 
Testament names of Elohim and Jehovah — the spirit or breath 
of Jehovah typifying the Holy Ghost of the New Testament. 
In the New Testament the process of revelation is God the 
Father revealed through God the Son, by means of God the 
Spirit — the significance of the baptismal formula thus appear- 
ing in the consecration to God the Father, through God the 
Saviour, by means of God the Sanctifier. The validity of these 
distinctions is a fact familiar to every ‘student of Greek, and, 
therefore, details need not be exhibited. 

The investigation of the relation of the Jehovah to history is 
all that is necessary to the purpose of this attempt at a synthe- 
sis of the theological with the scientific; but, before entering 
upon it,a single topic incident to the synthesis must be dis- 
cussed briefly. The Mosaic cosmogony, or more properly the 
Adamic cosmogony, has, for some years, constituted a sort of 
battle-ground between theologians and scientists. Various the- 
ories of reconciliation have been propounded, the most promi- 
nent and universally accepted of which is what may be termed 
the day-period hypothesis, that presupposes the possible inter- 
pretation of the word “day” (yom) as representative of a geologi- 
cal period. The general details of the parallelism, which has 
been drawn out, by eminent geologists, between the Adamic 
and the scientific cosmogonies, are valuable; but, unfortunately, 
the main feature of the hypothesis of reconciliation is inadmis- 
sible on philological grounds. That yom may be interpreted 
as “period,” under certain circumstances, and in certain connec- 
tions is to be so interpreted, there can be no doubt. The spe- 
cial interpretation of the word, as used in any particular passage 
of Scripture, depends upon comparison. The question is not 
what the writer may have meant, but what he actually did mean 
— not in what sense he may possibly be understood as using a 
word, but in what sense he really used it. The philological ar- 
gument, when fully understood, is fatal, therefore, to the hypoth- 
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esis, for three reasons. The word yom, as used in the Adamic 
cosmogony, is identified with the literal definition by the writer 
when he bases upon it the origin of the Sabbath. Moses again 
identifies it with the literal interpretation in the decalogue. 
The passages are too familiar to need quotation. The third rea- 
son is grounded in the canon of criticism, to wit, that no word 
is to be wrested from its natural and obvious sense, except upon 
indubitable evidence that it should be otherwise interpreted in 
order to express the meaning of the writer more clearly in exe- 
gesis ; and that the obvious and natural sense, in this instance, 
of the word yom is the succession of a single period of dark- 
ness and a single period of light is conclusively proved by his 
own limitation, “The evening and the morning were the first 
day.” The use of the word yom in the sense of “period” in 
prophetic passages has no relevance here. The writer is depict- 
ing a process past, a cosmical evolution concluded, not symbol- 
ing an historical evolution about to ensue. The distinction. is 
broad: the use of the word as representative of a period belongs 
to the prophetico-visional mood of inspiration peculiarly ; and, 
elsewhere, it is to be literally interpreted. As proving the par- 
allelism between the cosmological and geological evolutions of 
science and order of events narrated in the Adamic cosmogony, 
the investigations of scientists have been conclusive. The se- 
quences of evolution are in concord; but, beyond this concord 
in the order of sequences, the hypothesis is amenable to fatal 
criticism. 

The true reconciliation is, in reality, not to be sought in this 
direction. The general and particular correspondence of the 
sequences being admitted, the reconciliation is to be effected on 
‘other grounds. It must be taken into account .that, as immedi- 
ate rather than mediate, as intuitional rather than inductive, the 
limitations of time and space are not to be considered as so 
essential in revelation as they are in methods of logic and phi- 
losophy. - In the inductions of the latter both are essential to 
validity ; in the intuitional fozesis of the former they are simply 
subordinate elements, to be ranked as subordinate in interpreta- 
tion. In the instance of the Adamic cosmogony, the yom, in 
accordance with just principles of exegesis, is to be assumed as 
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an element by which the order of sequence is marked; not as 
an essential element of time, which must be interpreted either 
literally as a day or allegorically as a period, but as representing 
landmarks of order, where the writer stuck a pin by way of ihdi- 
cating the sequential order of a series of visional stages of cos- 
mical and geological creation. The solution of the apparent 
discrepancy is found, therefore, in the relatively different moods 
of consciousness represented by the scientific and the visional 
or inspirational : not in any rigid and forcible wresting of words 
from their natural sense for the sake of a minute reconciliation. 
The Adamic cosmogony is stated in the terms of a sequential 
and panoramic vision, into which the ordinary limitations of 
thought enter but feebly ; not as a scientific induction, the pro- 
cesses of which are necessarily mediate, and is to be regarded as 
immediate and, to an extent, uncenditioned in its insight. Logic 
and revelation differ in method of evolution as well as in mood, 
There is essentially both a dynamic and a static distinction 
between them: a dynamic distinction, in that the motive of the 
former is logical, while that of the latter is ultimate truth; a 
static distinction, in that the former depends for its credibility 
upon certain rational conditions of sequence and coherence, 
while the latter appeals directly to the latent or semi-developed 
theistic intuition. The former proceeds through conditioned 
sequence of the logical to the relative in truth; the latter grips 
the absolute directly and unconditionedly, though perhaps spas- 
modically, and, from the very rationale of its mental processes, 
necessarily neglects, either partially or wholly, the ordinary lim- 
itations of thought. It is not worth the while, therefore, to 
bandy words with scientific induction so long as the sequences 
of the Adamic cosmogony are demonstrably valid ; and the sub- 
ject may be dismissed with the remark that the world is on the 
verge of a new series of cosmological hypotheses involving the 
latest results of scientific induction, and still more minutely in 
concord with the Mosaic; involving, perhaps, even the validity 
from the scientific point of view of the special creation theorem 
of biology. But even the special creation theorem is non-essen- 
tial. 

Dismissing this digressive subject here, I return to the theo- 
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logical vationale of history as the twofold expression of con- 
sciousness, that is, as the expression of the Jehovah in har- 
mony with the self-expression of the human element. Sacred 
history begins with the Adamic Eden, and ends with a recon- 
struction of humanity upon the basis of universal theanthropy ; 
begins with a sensuous Eden, and ends with a spiritual Eden or 
New Jerusalem ; begins with a paradise of man, and ends with 
the paradise of the God-man as an historical fiza/e,— and the 
realization of the latter is just as actually terrestial as was that 
of the former; begins with the conditioned Adam, and ends with 
the unconditioned Adam. / 

The essential idea, philologically considered, expressed in the 
word “Jehovah” is that of the Coming Man. This is demon- 
strable, not only from derivation, but from exegesis. It must be 
remembered that the promise to Adam did not involve the the- 
anthropy of the Saviour. The seed of the woman shall wound 
the serpent’s head, as the biblical starting point, involved sim- 
ply the conclusion of a return to the lost Eden through the 
first-born of the woman. The Adamic theorem consists essen- 
tially, therefore, of three fundamental propositions: first, a res- 
toration to the lost physical Eden; secondly, the Coming Man 
as the means of this restoration, represented naturally by the 
first-born of humanity; thirdly, the sensuous idea of the ser- 
pent as Satan or the principle of opposition, of evil. These 
propositions constitute the Adamic theorem of salvation; and, 
with this key, the theologian may unlock the sense of that vexed 
passage, the exclamation of Eve at the birth of Cain: “I havea 
man from the Lord.” Every student of Hebrew is quite aware 
of the inaccuracy of the English version of the text, which is 
adopted from the afo tou theou of the Septuagint. Luther, in his 
first version, translated den Mann des Hernn, amending his sec- 
ond version by putting J/azxz and Hernn in opposition, and read- 
ing den Mann den Hernn, which is correct in point of philology, 
the Hebrew eth marking the accusative, and the two words 
being in apposition. The literal version of the passage, ¥eho- 
vah being in apposition with man, is, therefore, “I have gotten 
the man, even Jehovah,” — that is, the Coming Man. The word 
“ Jehovah” is here, simply as the philological symbol of the seed 
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of the woman. The essential idea of divinity, involving the God- 
head of the Coming Man, had not yet been developed: and the 
exclamation of Eve is to be interpreted, “I have gotten the 
man, even the Coming Man.” The essential divinity of the 
Coming Man, Jehovah, or rather the era of the acceptance of 
the word in that sense, is marked by the passage, “ Then began 
men to call upon the name of the Lord” — more strictly, “ Then 
began men to invoke the name Jehovah.” The explanation of 
the vexed passage is, it will be seen, obvious in the light of 
these facts, though for centuries it has been a gu@stio vexata ; 
and from the date of this passage is dated the double idea of 
essential humanity and essential divinity in the person of the 
Coming Man. Dr. Adam Clark has argued that the word ren- 
dered serpent in the account of the expulsion from Eden ought 
rather to be rendered as representative of a stmia. The essen- 
tial idea ‘associated with the word is no doubt that of subtlety 
and cunning, which occasioned its application in Arabic and 
later Hebrew to the sma; but, unfortunately for Dr. Clark’s 
hypothesis, Jacob, on his death-bed, seems to have limited the 
meaning to that of a serpent. “Dan shall be a serpent by the 
way” (same word as in the account of the expulsion), “an adder 
in the path, wounding the horse’s heels, and the rider shall fall 
backward.” In the same death-song, and in the succeeding 
verse, the two ideas of Jehovah as deliverer and the serpent as 
the enemy’are conspicuously connected ; for, from the idea of 
the serpent in Dan, the dying father of the twelve recurs to 
that of salvation almost sadly: “I have waited for thy deliver- 
ance, O Jehovah.” In the book of Samuel, again, David con- 
nects the essential manhood with essentia!t Godhead in the 
person of the Coming Man, in his phrase, “The Adam from 
on high, even the Lord Jehovah ;” and the idea is taken up in 
the New Testament in the question put to John the Baptist, 
“Art thou the Coming Man?” St. John, in his Gospel, reas- 
serts the essential idea of the illumination (¢o phos) of the Com- 
ing Man in his exposition of the Word (Logos) which became 
incarnate. “The true light, that lighteth every man, was the 
Man About to Come into the world,” that is, the Coming Man — 
the Greek participle being the same and conditioned in the same 
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manner as in the question, “Art thou the Coming Man?” St. 
Paul, again, alludes to the same interpretation, and nearly re- 
peats the Davidian phrase in the passage, “The first Adam is 
of the earth, earthy ; the second Adam is the Lord from heav- 
en.” 

In translating these passages thus freely and with some points 
of difference with their respective English versions, the latest 
investigations of Hebrew and Greek philology have been em- 
bodied, together with the resulting exegesis ; and students are 
referred to the sacred history of Prof. Kurtz, Prof. Tholuck 
on John’s Gospel, Olshausen’s commentaries, Conybeare and 
Howson on St. Paul, and Hengstenberg’s investigations in He- 
brew philology, for the verifying data of the preceding conclu- 
sions, whence it is obvious that the ever-recurring burden of 
revelation is the Coming God-man. 

In accordance with the interpretation of “ Jehovah” as the God 
within the historical circle, the conclusion is that the inspiration 
of sacred history is twofold: first, the Jehovah enters into his- 
tory, moulds it, directs it in harmony with human consciousness, 
and finally assumes a body in it. This is an historical inspira- 
tion. Secondly, as a sequence of the first proposition, there is 
an essential inspiration in the narration of the events, which 
maintains their validity as a faithful transcript of actual occur- 
rences. 

From this entering of Jehovah into history, two necessary 
canons of interpretation ensue as logical deductions, to wit, — 

1. The essential facts of the narration are to be regarded as 
authentically historical, having a literal relation of historical, 
and not an allegorical relation of mythological sequence. The 
theory of allegorical interpretation which constitutes the basis 
of rationalism is, therefore, inadmissible. 

2. These historical facts as facts, both ger se and in historical 
sequence, are profoundly inter-penetrated with the typical ele- 
ment, which results from the Jehovistic evolution of the Coming 
Man in history, — that is, from the progressive theanthropomor- 
phization of humanity. : 

The emphasis of the first canon at the expense of the second 
has constituted the error of the literalists ; the emphasis of the 
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second at the expense of the first, the error of the rationalists, 
whether as represented by the critical school of De Wette, or 
by the mystical German school that succeeded De Wette, or by 
the scientifico-inductive school of Renan and Strauss. 

In the way of historical generalization, beginning with Adam 
and ending with the son of Mary, the progress of this thean- 
thropical evolution presents three stages :— 

1. Objective revelation of the Jehovah, that is, revelation by 
objective symbols, which prevailed from Adam to Samuel. In 
this mood of revelation there is no apparent subjective synthe- 
sis of the Jehovah with the human consciousness, and its dic- 
tion is universally prosaic and narrative, its symbols being 
sensuous and objective, and its utterance directive rather than 
prophetic. : 

2. Subjective revelation, through the temporary union of the 
Jehovah with human consciousness, in the person of the prophet. 
The diction of the mood is specifically poetic; its utterances 
being both directive and prophetic, and either lyrical as in 
Isaiah, or visional as in the Book of Daniel. These two gen- 
eralizations represent historically two periods of evolution in 
the progress of the Messianic idea. 

3. Perfected subjective and permanent synthesis of the Jeho- 
vah (God in history) with the human consciousness, represented 
in the person of the Man of Nazareth. This is the period of 
theanthropy, whence ensues a second revelation in the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, which, assuming the realization of the sym- 
bolings and utterances of the two former periods, takes up their 
symbols and reconstructs them so as to indicate the final uni- 
versal theanthropomorphization of humanity, guaranteed by the 
theanthropy in the person of the Son of God. 

The biological definition essential to the covering of the pre- 
historic and historical periods may be developed as—the ten- 
dency of matter to self-consciousness. But the definition which 
shall cover the ultimate end of humanity remains to be pro- 
pounded, though almost too obvious to need formal proposition 
at all. As a definition of sufficient sweep to cover theanthropo- 
morphization as the logical deduction of the historical fozesis, 
the induction of scientific biology and the theanthropological 
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element in history, not as God-instinct, but as God-conscious- 
ness, it is, however, necessary to formulate it. The formula 
stands thus :— 

Life is the tendency of matter to apprehend itself in the God- 
consciousness, that is, in theanthropomorphization. 

Or, again, and more theologically, — 

Life ts the tendency of the material toward the spiritual — cul- 
minating in the realization of the God-consciousness. 

These two definitions—the one essentially scientific, the 
other essentially theological —are simply statements iin differ- 
ent terms of the same essential proposition ; both bringing the 
assumptions and deductions of theology under the sway of sci- 
entific method, and both terminating in the realization of the 
God-consciousness by matter,—the former through scientific 
induction, the latter through theological induction. But, in the 
meantime, man imitates Poe’s knight and spurs onward, inquir- 
ing the way of shadows :— 

“ Gaily bedight, 
A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 
Seeking for El Dorado. 


“And on his way, — 
Ah, sooth to say ! — 
He met a pilgrim shadow ; 
‘Canst tell,’ quoth he, 
‘Where it may be, — 
This land of El Dorado?’” 


The reader will pardon the trifling alterations in the ballad, in 
the recollection that — 


“ He grew old, 
This knight so bold, 
And o’er his heart came shadow,” — 


As the mystical E] Dorado was not found, and the gold of the 
absolute was as far off as ever. So humanity struggles onward, 
repeating the knight in the ballad, dropping down in swoon by 
the way, its ideal Eden still unattained, or loitering wearily in 
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its pursuit of the jack-’o-lantern, and longing but to die. But, 
as there was a Tree of Life in the first Eden, the way to which 
was preserved by the flaming sword (revelation), so is there a 
Tree of Life in the second and more spiritual, though terres- 
trial paradise, the way of which is opened at the conclusion of 
the historical period ; and this last Tree of Life is the absolute 
synthesis of human consciousness with the God-consciousness 
as represented by the Jehovah in the circle of sacred history. 
The miraculous is, therefore, as logical an element of history as 
is the non-miraculous ; being grounded in scientific induction, 
and representing simply the result of occult spiritual forces 
engendered in the struggle of the human after the absolute, 
metaphysically speaking, or, in the entering of the Jehovah 
into history, theologically speaking. 

In the progress of evolution from the stand-point of the bio- 
logical definition herein enunciated, law is relative, and princi- 
ple absolute. Evolution biological is, therefore, mediate only to 
the extent of the prehistoric and historical periods — mediate 
through the inadequacy of the dynamical element to control the 
atomic in perfect self-expression ; through the imperfect ideal- 
ization of the real. In the evolution of higher forms, laws 
which appear in the lower are successively abrogated; while 
other laws are produced or developed. The law of reproduc- 
tion, for instance, begins with subdivision, quite irregular in its 
functions, in the lowest forms of animal existence as well as veg- 
etable ; and a new law of reproduction grounded upon the sex- 
ual appears as evolution proceeds. Again, so far as can be 
ascertained, the law of modality is not illustrated at all in the 
lowest animal forms, but is faintly indicated in aggregation. 
The deduction is that scientific law, that is, the generalization 
of phenomenal fact, is just as subject to evolution from the 
lower to the higher as is organism itself; the further deduction 
being that the generalization of fact represents law rather rela- 
tively than absolutely, rather as pertaining to an era of phenom- 
enal evolution than as a fixed habitat of matter per se. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the progress of law is from the 
mediate to the immediate in individuation ; the inference being 
that as the evolution of the phenomenal progresses, that condi- 
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tioning of the dynamic, which results in the limitation termed 
“scientific law,” yields gradually to the immediate self-expres- 
sion of that element. In a word, the dynamic triumphs over 
the static; and the morphological evolutions of the former are 
immediate and absolute, both as to individuation and as to beau- 
ty—the generic and specific disappearing in the individual. 
This ratiocination, if it be valid, leads to the supposition that, 
as the dynamic and static elements are admitted to be persis- 
tent, the present non-persistence of form (individuality) will be 
eliminated in the progress of evolution ; and thus from beauty 
ephemeral is deduced beauty eternal and persistent, that is, 
beauty as absolute. 

The theological depicturing of this reconstructed terrestrial 
paradise has been sufficiently dwelt upon by Prof. Kurtz in his 
sacred history ; while the imaginative has constituted an ever- 
recurring element of poetry and art. 

Philosophers have committed a mistake, it is obvious, in the 
primary assumption that the material constitutes the element of 
condition, which is really constituted by the imperfect synthesis 
of the dynamic and atomic, rather than by either separately con- 
sidered. There is no pantheism in this — though into panthe- 
ism Olshausen has fallen in his endeavor to solve the problem. 
Monotheism appears, in this view, as essential to the finale. 
The realization of the Jehovah in history by no means invali- 
dates the monotheistic conception of Elohim as standing at the 
head of the universe; but simply affects the synthesis of the 
human consciousness with the God-consciousness, or, rather, 
the evolution of the unconditioned ego out of the conditioned, 
that Elohim may be all in all; simply guarantees the persistence 
of humanity as absolute in individuality, absolute in beauty, and 
absolute in consciousness: Elohim still appearing as the abso- 
lute and the father of the absolute in humanity. 

Thus, from scientific induction as well as from theological 
deduction, the problem of the God-instinct is solved, and man, 
never ceasing to be man, is yet God. The ego, which began 
history as conditioned, emerges as unconditioned at its end. 
The man, who began history as man, emerges as Jehovah-man ; 
and the new Republica, rejecting the pantheism of Plato, repeats 
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the theocracy of Moses, which was only relative, in a second 
and absolute theocracy, of which that of Moses was dimly typi- 
cal, but typical nevertheless ; the new earth in which there is 
no more sea having been evolved from the sea-moaning incom- 
pleteness of the old in strict consonance with the laws of geolog- 
ical evolution. This glorified earth the glorified ego inhabits. It 
is the realization of St. John’s Paradise of God, both subjectively 
in the full God-consciousness of man, and objectively in its ter- 
restrial Eden. The living soul that began history.is trans- 
formed into the quickening spirit of apostolic conception; in a 
word, into the higher psychology of the unconditioned. 

Thus, the three methods of induction, to wit, the historical, 
the scientific, and the theological, are found to converge to the 
same centre—the progressive historical theanthropomorphiza- 
tion of humanity. The whole turns upon the pivotal question, 
Is evolution progressive? In biology, history and geology both 
prove it to be so. In cosmology, the data are in favor of the 
same conclusion. There are cycles of evolution; but they are 
rather spiral cycles than returns to the same point, as the data 
abundantly demonstrate. Upon the verge of the conclusion of a 
cycle, the world seems to be balanced at present. The age is 
an age of earthquakes, terrestrial, moral, gocial, and political ; 
and earthquakes portend, and are the premonitions of, new eras. 
What if the coming era shall be that of matter comprehending 
itself in God? 

Word-painting as to the post-historical is vain. Definition 
might here beggar for terms, and not find them, since only typi- 
cal and symbolical terms are at hand ; but, whether God be God 
as theoretically objective, or simply as a sigh in the depths of 
the human soul, as a profound German expresses it, the validity 
of the result is not affected. The vast speculative ideas of geol- 
ogy and cosmology, must be first reduced to system. The 
subtle analogies of history must be better understood, and 
subjected to logical synthesis ; and, at last, the laws of histor- 
ical potests completing the materials, the value of + in human. 
history may be eliminated from the inextricable tangle of the 
equation. Then, and not till then, will the scientific method 
have fulfilled its mission; and ere that era, perhaps, human 
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progress will have solved the problem in the realization of its 
historical sublimate — ¢he Coming Man in the Coming ‘Republica. 

The philosophy of the unconditioned is in a manner neces- 
sary to the completion of this fabric of speculation. It has not 
eluded the spectral analysis of criticism that the highest mood 
of consciousness, whether as imagination or as reason, is intu- 
itional in its processes — rather immediate than mediate. Gen- 
erically true of inspirational evolution, it is occasionally true of 
imagination and reason, though oftener so of the former than of 
the latter. The intuitional faculty is conditional uniquely on 
spontaneous activity, that is, on the self-tiberation of the mind ; 
and, granting the undeniable’ postulate of self-liberation, there 
is no logical way of eluding the validity of intuition. Explana- 
tion of it as unconscious process of association is delusive from 
the fact that observation (introspective) supplies no data upon 
which to ground the hypothesis ; and the data must be produced 
if the explanation is to be admitted. In matter of fact, intuition 
is analogous to.the conception that precedes the ratiocinative 
process ; the consciousness of certainty being due to it rather 
than to the reasoning that serves to prove it. 

The historical critic has frequent occasion to take note of a 
somewhat analogousginconditioning, in phenomena like second 
sight, presentiment, and premonition, to account for the facts of 
which scientific professors have concocted a hypothesis depend- 
ing upon the supposition of an ethereal medium, by the undula- 
tions of which the mind is impressed; a hypothesis modeled 
upon the undulatory hypothesis of light, of which advanced 
physicists already express strong doubts. 

These phenomena are, however, far more logically accounted 
for by immediateness of nervous-perception, that is, a certain 
unconditioning of the sensitive cognition or of sensation, just as 
intuition is accounted for in the category of spontaneous cogni- 
tion. It is not impossible to conceive of a sense-perception so 
keen and immediate that nothing — not even the motion of an 
atom in the universe — shall elude it. It is equally possible 
to conceive of a cognition (subjective) so immediate that no 
motion of the imponderable shall be unfelt or uncomprehended. 
Possible, furthermore, is it to conceive of an immediacy of will 
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capable of rendering itself obeyed in virtue of its own subjec- 
tive intensity ; and, in these three conceptions is included the 
whole philosophy of the absolute and unconditioned. “Man,” 
says Joseph Glanville, “doth not yield himself unto death nor 
unto angels utterly, except through the weakness of his feeble 
will.” 

The process of unconditioning is, therefore, a process of sub- 
limation of subjectivity, historically going on and depending 
upon the great biological law of progress in subjective freedom, 
from the philosophical stand-point, or upon progressive thean- 
thropomorphization from the standpoint of theology. Thus the 
last deduction of science as to historical destiny, and the decla- 
ration of the Bible as to the same, are demonstrated to be no 
more than different statements of the same law. The ultimate 
unconditioned of the one is synonymous with the God all in all 


of the other. 
Francis GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





“DIEU ET MON DROIT!” 


- OD and my right!” T’was bravely said, — 
No braggart’s idle boast ; 
For by this word of strength was led 
An empire’s gathering host. 


Ah, Soul! why follow with the crowd 
Who bend at Custom’s shrine? 

Why serve the gods that cry aloud 
To drown the voice divine? 


Not thine for power or place to fawn, 
To care for gilded show: 

The leader’s arts, the bishop’s lawn, 
Thy wisdom shall not know. 
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God and thy right to him to rise 
In noble thought and deed! 

His truth to see with earnest eyes, 
His love thy life to feed! 


God and thy right to bravely doubt! 
With Truth to stand alone! 

And every bold pretense to scout, 
From altar or from throne! 


God and thy right the cause to try 
’Twixt man and giant wrong! 

Face with clear sight each worshiped lie, 
In heart and purpose strong! 





MARRIAGE. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE DIALECTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, BY 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


HE other day, when the Princess Louise and the Marquis 

of Lorne were married, an amusing scene is said to have 
occurred just as the wedded pair were starting off from the cas- 
tle door to Claremont. A little shoe, which the Princess Royal 
of Prussia had worn when christened, had been sent from Ber- 
lin to do its part in the bridal festivity. It was brought out, and 
two little princes, children of the Prince of Wales, caught hold 
of it, each desirous of throwing the shoe after the departing 
couple. Their mother finally settled the dispute by guiding the 
hands of both to cast the shoe. This ancient fashion of ‘casting 
the shoe “for good luck” aftera married pair, which obtains 
from the cottage to the castle, has an antiquarian explanation 
which may be found in many oriental books, and, indeed, in cus- 
toms still surviving in many parts of the East. From various 
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references to it in the Bible I may quote that which is contained 
in the Book of Ruth. When Boaz redeemed the field of Naomi, 
and took therewith to wife Ruth as a part of the property, the 
transaction is described as follows :— 


Now this was the manner in former time in Israel concerning redeeming 
and concerning changing, for to confirm all things: a man plucked off his 
shoe, and gave it to his neighbor; and this was a testimony in Israel. 
Therefore the kinsman said unto Boaz, Buy it for thee. So he drew off his 
shoe. And Boaz said unto the elders, and unto all the people, Ye are wit- 
nesses this day that I have bought all that was Elimelech’s, and all that was 
Chilion’s and Mahlon’s, of the hand of Naomi. Moreover, Ruth the Moab- 
itess, the wife of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my wife, to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance. 


Why was the shoe used? It was a symbol of conquest. All 
property was originally obtained by capture, and when a man 
possessed anything it was, as it were, under his foot. He»was 
its master. So when, in the one hundred and eighth Psalm, the 
coming triumph of Jehovah over certain regions is declared, he 
is represented as saying, “Over Edom will I cast my shoe, over 
Philistia will I triumph,” — the two expressions, “cast my shoe” 
and “triumph,” being equivalent. 

Now, the Marquis of Lorne did not cast his shoe over the 
princess, nor did he take it off and hand it to any one in token 
that he had purchased her, and that she was his property as 
much as if she were under his foot. Perhaps he did not know 
the origin of the little shoe tossed by tiny hands afte? him. 
Nevertheless, that symbol is still the outer sign of a fact: the 
print of that shoe is upon every marriage contract. Ruth, pur- 
chased as the appurtenance of a field, was not more the property 
of Boaz than an English jury decided the other day that Mrs. 
Torpey was the property of her husband, relieving her of liabil- 
ity for her crime because she was presumably as much his pas- 
sive agent as the chloroform she applied to the victim was hers. 
And, although the indignation roused by the escape of Mrs. 
Torpey shows that we have journeyed somewhat beyond the 
ancient idea of absolute ownership of the wife by the husband, 
nevertheless, the idea of property in a wife remains. Recently 
a Mrs, McFarland, of New York, finding herself unable to live 
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longer with her husband, on account of his besotted intemper- 
ance and his cruelty, abandoned him. Having become attached 
to a literary gentleman named Richardson, she went to Indiana 
and obtained a decree of divorce. Just before the new marriage 
was to be consummated, the drunkard assassinated Richard- 
son. McFarland was acquitted for the assassination, the simple 
meaning of the verdict being that the woman was his property, 
and had no right to transfer herself under any circumstances. 
The casting of the shoe had a very real significance in that 
case. But it has a no less genuine survival in the powers still 
permitted by the Common Law to every husband over the per- 
son, the earnings, and the children of his wife. 

Now, the object of all serious reformers of marriage is to 
purge that relation of the last vestige of that shoe, the last 
traces of those elements which survive from the barbarous 
period when the wife was captured and held as a chattel. All 
our past progress—and I would not undervalue it —has been 
towards this goal. Civilization has at least transmuted the link 
of iron to a ring of gold. The man has no longer the power of 
life and death over his wife; nay, a certain compensation for 
her obedience, in the way of support as wife and as widow, is 
legally exacted of him. Distinct settlements of property on 
the wife are possible for the rich, and we shall soon have a Mar- 
ried Woman’s Property Bill which will protect the wages of the 
poor. While not underestimating this, let us not be too much 
puffed up by what has been done for woman. The husband has. 
still supreme authority over the children which the wife has 
brought forth with pain, and he has still supreme power over 
her person, forfeited only in cases of extreme wrong. That so 
much has been gained is due to the fact that above our Human 
Tribunal the Supreme Court of Nature has been sitting, and 
her penalties have not been awarded to the woman alone. So 
soon as a control over the woman so absolute as to reduce her 
to a slave was withdrawn from man, he found that a false and 
oppressive relation of that character was not without its incon- 
veniences to himself also. The amount of liberation the wife 
had obtained tended to generate more; for the husband found 
himself sometimes supporting a woman whom he no longer 
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loved as a bride and was forbidden to use as a slave. The 
interests of both sexes struck the average liberty represented 
by our Divorce Court. That the Divorce Court did not go 
farther, that it did not base itself upon the rectitude and expe- 
diency of severing every union that had become odious to the 
parties immediately concerned, is due to the fact that we have a 
vague power called “society,” which regarded itself as a third 
and a chief party to every marriage contract, and this society 
believed, and believes, that its interests would be endangered by 
easy divorce. It is plain that society, and society alone, can 
hold together those who earnestly desire to separate. 

Now, I do not mean to rate and scold society for this. The 
world knows that it contains nothing so sacred and beautiful as 
a true and happy home. It sees in the home with its tender 
love and its innocent children that one flower which the fable 
says Adam and Eve were permitted to take with them when 
they were driven out of Paradise. Our politics is corrupt; our 
nations snarl and fight; our commerce is systematized selfish- 
ness : the ideal life begins when the man shuts the door against 
all these, and enters where all service is not done for money, 
and where smiles and tears and sentiment nourish something 
within which it is believed will remain fresh when the outside 
world shall have waxed old like a garment. One can look leni- 
ently upon even a superstition which is trying to preserve the 
sanctity of life, as. one can pardon a thorn which is trying to 
protect arose. I have no doubt that around this noble senti- 
ment, however, many base motives cling as parasites ; for there 
is still some of that sense of masculine lordship which so long 
enslaved woman at work to preserve marriage as it is, and a 
vast deal more of that miserable superstition which accepts it 
blindly from the priest, just as it accepted a theoretical celibacy 
and a practical licentiousness on the same sanction. And 
indeed, the good motives which lead so many to defend every 
link of the marriage chain are so mingled with their base allies 
that the only line of argument the reformer need take is to 
prove to those who really honor the true home and revere child- 
hood that the objects they cherish are sacrificed by their meth- 
ods, and can be attained only by the means they dread. 
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And, in the first place, it is important to remind the conser- 
vatives on this question that the presumption is all against 
them, and in favor of change. 1. It is so because it has been 
found necessary to change every other institution or implement 
to adapt it to the needs of modern society. The farmer does 
not imagine that he can do his full duty by his land with the 
agricultural implements of ancient Egypt or Syria: he wel- 
comes every novelty in machinery for sowing and reaping. In 
politics even conservatism does not wish to take us back to 
Jewish theocracy or oriental despotism. In all the region of 
physical progress the latest discovery is welcomed and adopted 
without revolution. The antecedent supposition, therefore, 
would be that marriage and divorce laws founded thousands, 
or even hundreds, of years ago would be as little adapted to the 
civilization of to-day as the machinery of that period. 2. The 
presumption is in favor of change because the institution of 
marriage, as at present constituted, fails to produce satisfactory 
results. In cities full of harlotry, and amid populations afflicted 
with the loathsome diseases of harlotry ; amid the swarming of 
children beyond the power of parents or of society to train or 
even protect them; amid the appalling statistics of desertion, 
infanticide, and wife-murder, — he who has a reform to propose 
has a right to the serious attention of all earnest people, on the 
ground that the existing order is not justified by its fruits in 
claiming an immunity from criticism or the law of change. 

But I fancy, that, in the long run, it will be found that the 
chief obstacle to the liberation of marriage from its hereditary 
bonds will come from the sloths. “There is,” says Carlyle, “a 
species of conservatism that gets praised in our day’s time that 
is only a slothful cowardice, base indifference to truth, and a 
hatred to trouble in comparison to lies that sit quiet; and men 
little know how bad and fatal it is at all times.” How strong 
this conservatism is among us has been recently shown by the 
pertinacity with which the House of Lords, inspired by the 
bishops on all ecclesiastical subjects, has insisted, against forty 
protests by the House of Commons, that the Levitical law on 
the subject of the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister shall 
remain thé law of England, when there is not one of those lords, 
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spiritual and temporal, who does not violate the same Levitical 
code every time he shaves, or every time he eats meat from 
which every drop of blood has not been drained. The only way 
to meet that conservatism which is mere sloth is to see that the 
lies it defends shall zot “sit quiet,” but shall make themselves 
perpetual nuisances by agitation. 

Supposing the Dialectical Society to be little afflicted with 
that kind of conservatism, I shall address myself especially to 
those who would maintain the old order because of a real fear 
that even what little domestic virtue and happiness exist may 
be sacrificed by radical change,—even the oases be over- 
whelmed by the sand, and all be desert. 

And first I would say that my ideai of marriage is that of one 
man to one woman, and with the intent that it should be perpet- 
ual. So far as I have been yet able to consider the subject, I can- 
not adopt the view that marriage should be for a specified time 
named in the contract. In his novel entitled “Elective Affini- 
ties,’ Goethe makes the count say, “ When we know the world, 
we see clearly that it is only this positive, eternal duration of 
marriage, in a world where everything is in motion, which has 
anything unbecoming about it. A certain friend of mine, whose 
humor displays itself principally in suggestions for new laws, 
maintained that every marriage should be concluded only for 
five years. Five, he said, was a sacred number— pretty and 
uneven. Such a period would be long enough for people to 
learn one another’s character, bring a child or two into the 
world, quarrel, separate, and, what was best, get reconciled 
again. He would often exclaim, ‘ How happily the first part of 
the time would pass away!’ Two or three years at least would 
be perfect bliss. On one side or other there would not fail to 
be a wish to have the relation continue longer, and the amia- 
bility would increase the nearer they got to the parting time. 
The indifferent, even the dissatisfied party, would be softened 
and gained over by such behavior; they would forget, as in 
pleasant company the hours pass always unobserved, how the 
time went by, and they would be delightfully surprised when, 
after the term had run out, they first observed that they had 
unknowingly prolonged it... . The same friend,” he went on, 
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“has another law which he proposes. A marriage shall only be 
held indissoluble when either both parties, or, at least, one or the 
other, enter into it for the third time. Such persons must be 
supposed to acknowledge beyond a doubt that they find mar- 
riage indispensable for themselves ; they have had opportunities 
of thoroughly knowing themselves; of knowing how they con- 
ducted themselves in their earlier unions ; whether they have 
any peculiarities of temper, which are a more frequent cause of 
separation than bad dispositions. People would then observe 
one another more closely ; they would pay as much attention to 
the married as to the unmarried, no one being able to tell how 
things may turn out.” ; 

There is under this pleasantry much bitter truth: it touches 
the sorest point of social life; as also did the suggestion of the 
poet Clough, that no man would ever marry if death were not 
certain :— 


“ But for this funeral train which the bridegroom sees in the distance, 
Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in with the marriage procession? 


But for that exit secure ever bend to that treacherous doorway ?” 


Nevertheless, both Goethe and Clough think of marriage as 
remaining the thing it is, and have referred only to our relations 
with it. If for a moment we think of what marriage should be, 
we shall see that in any moral or high sense it cannot be con- 
tinued when the heart of it is dead, and that really the only 
question for us is, Shall we continue the form and the bond of 
marriage after the soul has fled? Now, I object to the idea that 
the union should be fora specified time; firstly, because ‘if a 
marriage is dead and corrupt it ought not to last five minutes, 
much less five years ;. and, secondly, because I believe that fer- 
manency is the better ideal. The results of marriage are so 
serious — involving especially the health of womon and the wel- 
fare of children —that I would have both parties sobered by the 
reflection that it is their duty to do all they can to keep their 
marriage fresh and happy to the end. In one of his finest 
poems Robert Browning represents a young sculptor who has 
been defrauded by some rivals into marrying a young girl whom 
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he believes to be cultivated in art, but finds on taking her home 
that she is utterly ignorant. The artist, in despair, is about, to 
leave her, when a child’s song on the street makes him pause, 
and he then reflects whether, if it be noble to carve rude stone 
into beauty, it may not be nobler to aid a,human being in 
attaining a beautiful development ; and so he resolves to remain 
with his ignorant bride and try his artistic power on her. And 
such resolves and efforts to elicit the qualities which preserve 
love from decay are more frequent now, I believe, than if indo- 
lence could suggest, “Oh, it’s only five years you'll be tied to 
her!” The semi-barbarity of society on all that relates to 
woman, the denial to her of the best education, and of all par- 
ticipation in the larger political life of the country, do indeed 
put her at a sad disadvantage in the unfolding of that intelli- 
gence which is the real basis of all strong relationships. But 
while we are all struggling with such hereditary wrongs, it 
would be well at least to keep before us the fact that there 
have been cases where the man and his wife have so aided to 
develop each other,— where the coming of children, their train- 
ing and education, have been so fraught with interest, — that, 
growing side by side, each year has brought both a new bridal 
joy. Friendship, based on intellectual sympathy, does not need 
any divorce through weariness; and when men and women 
have within such ever-increasing resources there will be little 
fear of decay in alliances honestly and lovingly formed. I 
therefore think of the normal marriage as permanent, because 
able to run through perpetual changes, passing from tin wed- 
dings to silvern and golden, and these transmutable to crystal. 
The world has known all manner of marriage-institutions, — 
physical and religious, but never the intellectual. It is ques- 
tionable whether marriage ought to be permitted to the igno- 
rant. They are sure to weary of it, and they have such dread- 
fully easy ways of divorce, requiring only a knife or a bludgeon, 

A French writer says, “ Always to love the same or some- 
thing else is constancy ; not to love, inconstancy.” That, also, 
is true; for, after all, what all seek is that which is to them the 
perfect: that is what they love, and true constancy is constancy 
to that. If Susan plights to John under the impression that he 
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is fond of thought, which she is also fond of, and if Susan dis- 
cover that John is not fond of thought at all, but only of his 
pipe, we may say Susan has been silly ; but we cannot say she 
is inconstant, if, tenaciously holding on to her thought-lover, she 
finds him appearing in James. Constancy does not mean con- 
stancy to a friend or lover’s old clothes. A doll might as well 
complain that its owner is inconstant because some day she 
prefers a real baby to a sham one; but really that is the only 
way the girl can be constant to what she once saw in the doll. 
Now, therefore, where this constancy to the qualities sought in 
marriage requires an inconstancy to a relation which does not 
represent them, a divorce has taken place morally. The affec- 
tion is transferred from one object, and pretty surely to other 
objects, just as definitely as if there had been a chemical disin- 
tegration of blended substances, as described by Goethe. A 
legal divorce were then but the recognition and record of an 
inwardly existing fact. 

When I maintain that divorce should be easy, it is meant that 


_ it should be pecuniarily easy, and that marriage should be ter- 


minable at the demand of either party. As such a principle of 
divorce would include all narrower ones, I need only give my 
reasons for this conclusion. And these can be given very 
briefly. 

1. The holding of a human being under a hateful marriage is 


“the most odious form of slavery ; and to slavery I, for one, am 


unalterably opposed. If a man or a woman have been bound 
in voluntary marriage, it may be necessary, indeed, that they 
shall suffer from the consequences if the marriage prove evil. 
But it is for the interest of society, as I believe, that these 
heavy results should be as light a§ possible; most assuredly 
they should not be, as ‘now, artificially weighted by society. To 
help provide support for children or wife or husband (if he be 
the more needy) may be justly demanded ; but to hold one per- 
son bound to another from whom she or he desires to escape is 
simple slavery. 

2. Such coercion of either of the parties makes the home in 
which it exists a centre of evil influence. Whether it be by an 
outward show of affection kept up, or by open contempt and 
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insult, that house can only demoralize the children brought up 
in it, and, instead of a home, there is a moral cesspool sending 
its malaria into society. 

3. Such enforced bondage furnishes to the individual who 
feels it most deeply the strongest temptation to crime. Deser- 
tion, elopement, intrigue, laxity, and not seldom the wild appeal 
to murder or suicide, are in the train of marriage where it ap- 
pears as a tyrant. Hardly a day passes which does not bring 
before us tragedies and crimes attributable to this source. In 
“The Times,” not long since, we have Percy May Sewell, stock- 
broker, sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labor for adding to 
the wife he had another whom he wanted. Then comes Mary 
Wright, cook, committed on a charge of murder for killing her 
illegitimate child and concealing its birth. William White, 
laborer, committed for trial on an attempt to procure a divorce 
from his wife by drawing a knife across her throat. Thomas 
Battersby, clogmaker, sent to Newgate for trial on account of 
seeking divorce by means of a knife. And there is also in the 
same paper a bit of jocularity between a chief justice and a 
queen’s counsel which is significant enough to be quoted. In 
an action for breach of promise of marriage, brought by Miss 
Gerring against Mr. Adams, Miss Maria Gerring stated that the 
defendant constantly visited her in the character of “a suitor, — 
a lover.” 


Mr. Matthews. 1 don’t know what that is. 

Mr. Huddleston, Q.C. Then you ought to. 

The Chief Fustice. Is that your experience, Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huddleston. My experience of iove, my lord, is gained from Courts 
of Justice. (A laugh.) 


What this experience of the queen’s counsel amounts to may 
be judged from the cases which were being tried about the 
same time on the same day. 

4. The exit from the marriage bond, as it is justly called, if 
not by violence or open crime, is necessarily over the ruins of 
character. The marriage law says, Are you galled by your 
chain? Try being brutally cruel, or commit open adultery. If 
your partner still refuses to give you up, all you have to do is 
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to connive at your partner’s seduction, or suborn witnesses to 
swear away his or her character. At any rate, a ruined charac- 
ter must be held up in all its nakedness for the scoffs and gos- 
sip of the world, or none can be liberated. By this rule the 
base and unprincipled, who are willing to poison a wife or hus- 
band’s reputation, are the favorites of the law, and those who 
would fain shield a partner, whilst separating, are left to suffer 
for their conscientiousness and benevolence. 

5. There is some reason to hope that the increased easiness 
of divorce would prove some restraint upon excessive increase 
of population. Each married person would know, that, in case 
of a divorce, every child they had would be an additional encum- 
brance; and this individual inducement might exercise some 
inducement to moderation in sexual passion where public con- 
siderations have proved unavailing. 

6. It is probable that the foreseen possibility of divorce would 
induce girls especially to be more cautious than they are now in 
contracting engagements of marriage; and also that, in the 
absence of the old rivet of iron by which the law bound hus- 
bands and wives to each other, each sex might be driven to the 
necessity of substituting other and better bonds, — the bonds of 
improved minds, amiability, courtesy, and love. The Hindus 
represent their god of love as tipping his golden arrow with the 
red juice of the amram-tree, and shooting it from a bow of 
sugar-cane; but, instead of depending upon beauty, growth, 
and sweetness for its victories, the English Cupid wears a 
judge’s wig, and his arrow is a mace, tipped with lawyer’s ink, 
and feathered with a certificate. During courtship each party 
desires to appear at the best. The far-seeing Goethe believed 
that such politeness and tenderness would reappear in his five- 
years’ marriages as the end of the term drew near. But, if so, 
why should they ever disappear at all, if from the first the con- 
tinuance of the marriage mainly depended on them? Marriage 
might thus preserve the amenities of perpetual courtship. 

7. I believe that the experience of the world shows that easi- 
ness of divorce tends to produce greater domestic virtue, and 
consequently more human happiness, than the hard vineulum. 
It is, of course, impossible to sum*up here the facts of antiquity. 
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But one or two testimonies are of importance. The severe 
moralist and careful historian, Plutarch, in describing the mar- 
riage system of Lycurgus, in ancient Sparta, which was the 
freest ever known, says, “ Notwithstanding this liberty, which 
was founded on mutual consent, they were so far from encour- 
aging the licentiousness that prevailed afterwards that adultery 
was unknown among them.’ Concerning the experience of 
ancient Rome we have the judgment of one of the wisest men 
that has lived,— Montaigne. He says, “We have thought to 
tie the nuptial knot of our marriages moré fast and firm for hav- 
ing taken away all means of dissolving it; but the knot of the 
will and affection, is so much the more slackened and made 
loose by how much that of constraint is drawn closer together ; 
and, on the contrary, that'which kept the marriages at Rome so 
long in honor and inviolate was the liberty every one that would 
had to break them. They kept their wives the better, because 
they might part with them if they would ; and in the full liberty 
of divorces they lived five hundred years and more before any 
one made use of it. As saith Ovid, — 


“* What’s free to us to do we slight, 
What is forbidden whets the appetite.’ ” 


It is true that Gibbon has taken a different view; but I think 
no one can read the forty-fourth chapter of Gibbon’s “ Rome” 
without discovering that his facts all confirm the judgment of 
Montaigne, and that his estimate of the effect of free divorce is, 
like his testimony against republicanism, utterly unsupported 
by, or even subverted by, the facts. He declares that this free 
divorce was the law during three centuries of prosperity and cor- 
ruption. Now three centuries of prosperity are much. About 
the corruption there is no sign that it was half so deep as that 
under which Rome finally succumbed. That when imperialism 
was established the freedom of divorce had come to be abused, 
Gibbon himself shows to have been the result of the imperfec- 
tion of the law in its details. Under it, he says, “an inconstant 
spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, abandoning a 
numerous, perhaps a spurious progeny, to the paternal author- 
ity and care of her late husband; a beautiful virgin might be 
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dismissed to the world old, indolent, and friendless.” Under 
the violence of the reaction from the previous slavery of woman 
this new liberty had not organized itself in careful laws. Au- 
gustus began the work of restraint; and the reaction against the 
liberty of divorce continued under Christian emperors up to the 
death of Justinian, when the rigors of marriage laws, not much 
harder than our own, were so great that (says Gibbon), “the 
successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers of his unhappy 
subjects, and restored the liberty of divorce by mutual consent.” 
For this measure the @vilians were unanimous, though the the- 
ologians were divided. 

Incidentally Gibbon writes a sentence of whose importance 
on this subject he was not aware. We are often warned that, if 
freedom of divorce be allowed, we shall have husbands hasten- 
ing from one wife to another, as an epicure goes from dish to 
dish, and deserted wives filling the air with their lamentations. 
The fact stated here at a previous discussion, that in Indiana 
about double as many (as thirty-seven to nineteen) women 
availed themselves of the liberal divorce laws as men, somewhat 
surprised those present who had the old notion, and one speaker 
said that he was quite sure that it would not be so in Eng- 
land, but that there would be wholesale desertion of women by 
men. Now, in giving an account of the free divorce in Rome, 
Gibbon says, “The reluctance of the Romans, when they were 
pressed to marriage by Augustus, sufficiently marks that the 
prevailing institutions were least favorable to the males.” That 
is in remarkable accord not alone with the experience of Indi- 
ana, but also with another curious American fact, testified to by 
a commander in the late civil war in that country, and which I 
find quoted in that excellent periodical, THz Rapicat (Janua- 
ry, 1867), — namely, that-“ the emancipated slaves of the South- 
ern States went to the manager of affairs in their district, and 
pleaded earnestly, the women against and the men for, mar- 
riage by a clergyman; the argument with both parties being 
the almost unlimited power of abuse of the wife afforded by a 
legal union, while the absence of a religious ceremony had for- 
merly been the protection of the weaker sex.” And, indeed, 
it is a matter of constant observation, that many a poor wife 
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might envy the attentions pretty generally shown to mis- 
tresses. 

But we need not run over the obscure annals of Greece and 
Rome to find out the facts. Contemporary instances of equal 
importance are at hand. I suppose there has hardly been any 
one judgment upon the war which recently raged on the Conti- 
nent than that there were blended with the causes of the downfall 
of France its own moral decay and licentiousness and the sturdy 
domestic virtues of the Germans. Yet under what laws has the 
licentiousness of France been developed? Under the most rig- 
orous marriage laws in the world. There is no law of divorce at 
all in France. And under what laws have the vigor and virtue 
of Germany been developed? Under the freest divorce laws in 
Europe. In Prussia that ‘old hater of social bondage, Frederick 
the Great, established divorce even for “ineradicable repug- 
nance.” Prussia is therefore on a footing with Indiana. And, 
as for America, where the divorce laws are most narrow, New 
York, social life is notoriously most corrupt, and the lives of 
wives and children most unsafe; whereas Indiana, where the 
bond is most easily broken, is not, so far as Americans know, 
surpassed by any State for the peaceful industry, the domestic 
virtues, or the freedom from crime of its inhabitants. At any 
rate, if it can be, the other States have not proved it, but have, 
on the contrary, been steadily approximating their marriage 
laws to those of Indiana. 

3 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI* 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


T is not necessary for one who speaks of Margaret Fuller to 
defend her from any charge of weakness or want of power. 
The charge comes from the other quarter, as it does usually to 
any woman who, by outward circumstance or inner choice, is 
forced to show, in perhaps an unusual position, the energy of a 
full life. Even her severest critics could in no wise deny her 
power, or fail to follow, though with extorted admiration, her 
clearly-cut sentences. No one doubted her courage, or firm- 
ness, or faithfulness, or patience; but they said she was “ mas- 
culine,” and then there was no more to be said: for where that 
can be asserted truly of a woman she is a woman no longer, but 
a being in whose life one shall find no lesson one would care to 
read. Though late and from afar these memorial words come, 
may their tribute of recognition and warm admiration and affec- 
tion be not wholly unworthy of the woman of whom a woman 
would speak. 

A group of strangers enter a sculptor’s studio, as he stands, 
chisel in hand, before the half-finished statue, perhaps to while 
away an hour, perhaps that they may report in the future that 
they did so; and they criticise: “The neck is too large, the 
arm heavy, the whole pose clumsy and ungraceful, the foot rough 
and misshapen. The parts of the figure are not in proportion. 
We find no harmony in the work.” Or they find fault with the 
young elm-tree that stands close beside the house: “It is rough 
and one-sided ; its trunk is far too slender for its branches ; then 
its boughs stretch too far in every direction, and it has no quiet 
symmetry of shape.” 

But the sculptor is not disturbed by the words; for clear and 
fair and graceful before his mind stands his sculptured goddess, 
towards whom every stroke of his patient chisel makes the de- 
veloping marble come nearer and nearer. _And he knows that, 


* Read before the St. Louis Woman’s Club. 
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in the future, the criticisms on the unfinished statue will reverse 
themselves in the completion. And a hundred years hence, 
through winter frost and summer sunshine, through niggard and 
prodigal seasons, long after the house that obstructed its growth 
has been carted away as useless lunber, the elm-tree, through 
sheer force of growing, stands lifting its sturdy, perfectly-shaped 
boughs toward the sky, wide-spreading and strong, firm-rooted 
underneath, yet drooping its branches till they sweep the grass 
below in tenderest shading, and till travelers turn out of their 
way to wonder at its beauty. and perfectness, and to gather 
strength and refreshing as they sit beneath its shade. 

To find fault with the statue on which the master is still 
working, for want of finish and unity, to condemn the young 
tree because its form has not the symmetry of perfect growth, is 
recognized at once as puerile; and yet such criticism would be 
fully as valid as most of those one hears about Margaret Fuller. 
For clearly, in simplest words, I would paint a living soul, a life 
that planted its foot on its yesterdays and failures, one by one, 
climbing so, ever tirelessly, toward the future and success; a 
spirit full of growth, that continually pressed forward, and never 
gave over the struggle to round itself into completeness and 
wholeness — more conscious of its own imperfections and ex- 
cesses than the words of any other could tell, but which, though 
crying out sometimes in bitterest anguish at the recognition, yet 
sternly faced the naked truth, and never once gave over the 
effort to make sweet, and complete, and serene, the power that 
almost mocked restraint. Before such a struggle, let shallow 
fault-finding lay its finger on its lips, shamed into silence by the 
sight of a lifelong conflict of which those of lesser power can 
never dream. It was no smooth path she had to tread; and 
because she trod it with that highest heroism which Emerson 
says is always cheerful, that did not make it the less rough. 
None knew better than she what it was to find the sweetest 
flowers always hedged about with nettles, to find, in her own 
words, “not only cups of wine, but those of milk, drugged with 
poison,” and joy ever rimmed with torture. But to her it was 
given to sweep all the strings of sorrow and joy, from “the tre- 
mendous repression of an existence half unfolded,” which, she 
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says, Dante forgot to place in his Inferno, to the wearing of the 
fairest and proudest crown of womanhood ; and no one who can 
at all comprehend her can fail to know, that since the sea-gate 
of God’s heaven opened wide for her with her husband and her 
child, she has rounded to,the rest and peace she so much craved. 

I would paint her picture — but which shall it be? Is it the 
precocious girl, the ardent and over-expressive maiden, the faith- 
ful teacher, the brilliant leader of conversation in the highest lit- 
erary circles of the country, the reviewer and critic, the traveler, 
at whose knock all European doors swung wide open, the enthu- 
siastic lover of, and worker for, Italian independence, the ten- 
derly cared-for wife, the careful and prudent mother, the unwea- 
ried nurse of the wounded soldiers in Italian hospitals, the quiet 
heroine who could face death for twelve hours undaunted ? 
Which of these is Margaret Fuller? Is it not plain that, for a 
life which was all life, one must follow it step by step? Her life 
was in the active realization of all her powers, for others, for 
herself. None-of Shakespeare’s crystallizations was she, but 
rather one of the developing characters of the great German 
master whose genius she so deeply reverenced. 

A brief recalling of the main outward events of her life must 
serve as a cord on which to string our memories of her, recall- 
ing, as the dates will to many, the outer influences in the world 
which were at work in those years and places. She was born 
in May, 1810, in Cambridge, Mass. In 1823, at the age of thir- 
teen, we find her already in society there, accorded the rights of 
a grown woman, and her conversation not deemed unworthy of 
attention. In the year 1835, at the age of twenty-five, impor- 
tant events happened: her bodily health broke down under the 
mental strain put upon it; her life was but just saved, leaving 
her an invalid for all the after years ; and the death of her father 
not only deprived her of a dear friend, but threw pecuniary 
responsibilities upon her which she could never afterwards lay 
down. In this year she also met Emerson. 

The immediate results of the death of her father were her 
giving up her ardent wish to visit Europe, just on the edge of 
its fulfillment, and her entering Mr. Alcott’s school as a teacher, 
in 1836. 
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1837 found’ her at the head of a large school in Providence, 
R.I., on a salary of one thousand dollars, a fact which testifies 
sufficiently to her power asa teacher. This year also marks her 
relinquishment of a long-cherished design of writing the life of 
Goethe, for which she had made much preparation —a sacrifice 
also to pecuniary necessity. In 1839, at the age of twenty-nine, 
she began in Boston a series of conversations for ladies, but to 
which gentlemen were afterwards admitted, and which were 
resumed in the November of each succeeding year till 1844. 
In this year also (1839) she published her translation of Ecker- 
mann’s Conversations with Goethe. In 1840 she became the 
editor of “ The Dial,” a magazine which contained contributions 
from the first minds of the country. She also published in this 
year “The Letters of Gunderode and Bettine,” a translation 
from the German. Her “Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
first published under the title “The Great Lawsuit,” in “The 
Dial,” July, 1843, was republished in 1844. 

1844 terminated her conversations in Boston, partly because 
she became a regular contributor to “ The New-York Tribune,” 
and hence removed to New York. In 1846 she at last sailed 
for Europe, and was married in Italy in 1847. She embarked 
for America, May 17, 1850, and was last seen on the hull 
of the wreck of the sinking vessel, off the New Jersey shore, 
July 16, 1850. Only forty years of life! But it was a fully 
completed life. The anguish was not long, and though her 
strong and tender arms relinquished in death their hold upon 
the form of her child, the mocking waves bearing it away 
from her to the shore, a sad greeting to the friends who had 
been so long watching for her coming, yet she knew, for she 
had.written, the truth, that “no mother can ever again be alone 
whenever eternity shall call her,” and the souls of the father, 
mother, and child were not even seemingly separated by death. 

The general influences at work, as to time and place, on the 
moulding of her life and character are sufficiently indicated by 
the dates and localities given. I speak next of the special ones, 
which will go far to explain the precocious development and the 
mature perfectness of her natural powers. 

Fortunate indeed, if happiness be fortune, may those deem 
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themselves who have not to mourn the want of any part of a 
fully rounded life; whose happy, unconscious childhood unfolded 
into a free and light-hearted youth, and attained self-knowledge 
not too soon for rest; whose chains dropped before the growing 
muscles were cut by their pressure; who found full scope for 
every power in perfected manhood and womanhood, and on 
whom age has come with the glory of the fully ripened harvest. 
But how many there are who, looking back, must miss some 
part of life, the supply of which would have brought harmony 
into that discord whose jarring cannot now easily be hushed. 
They may indeed strike the missing note an octave higher, but 
the melody is never quite as it should be. Such was Margaret 
Fuller’s experience ; for to her life, all childhood was denied. 
Her first recollection was of the death of a much-loved sister; 
and the exact training of her father, a lawyer of some note, 
tended to stimulate her judgment and reason to unnatural 
precocity, and to silence all naturally expressed exuberance of 
childish feeling. The studies to which he confined her were 
severe, and no slightest mistake or inaccuracy was tolerated. 
But feelings naturally strong could not be destroyed. They 
found vent in reveries which were none the more healthful 
because they must be close shut within the little heart, in 
wild poetic fancies which, expressed,.would have beautified and 
sweetened the life, but which, repressed, led only to future 
pain. Cruel and most dangerous is the word or look that 
represses thus the warm heart and frank outspeaking of child- 
hood: a sensitive-child needs not many such to learn the 
lesson of reserve which may bear bitter fruit for many after 
years. ; 

One of the finest passages in her writings is her assertion of 
the fact that in the Roman people we have the first and purest 
expression of the Human Will. Written at the age of thirty, it 
nevertheless shows how, from her familiarity with Roman au- 
thors, which enabled her to write Latin verses at eight years of 
age, she must unconsciously have drawn in the force of that will 
which carried her, as it carried Beethoven, strongly and bravely 
on. At eight years old we find her devouring Shakespeare, soon 
after Cervantes and Moliére; at thirteen, as I said, in society ; 
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at fifteen, sixteen and seventeen, writing letters in which, with 
perfect self-possession, she criticises European politics, Anasta- 
sis, DeStael, Racine, Milton, Epictetus, Byron, Rousseau, and 
Sir William Temple, reading Ariosto, Helvetius, and the older 
Spanish poets, and studying ethics and metaphysics. Three 
months after she began the study of German, shé was reading 
all the German authors of note with ease. At twenty-five, 
when she met Emerson, he says she was well read in all the 
Italian, French, and German literature, and we know what this, 
from Emerson, means. From such a training as this, from a 
mind which already had experienced the intense delight of intel- 
lectual acquisition and creation, we shali not look to find much 
sympathy with frivolity, formalism, conventionality, gossip, and 
fashion ; for the spirit which has drunk at such fountains will 
pass all others by, unconscious. 

Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, she says, were the three 
minds that had the greatest influence upon her life ; and it was 
through their influence that she became so close a student of 
human nature that for years she longed for, and sought to pene- 
trate, the secret of all the souls she met, —to read their rule of 
life. This was not an idle curiosity as to outward acts, for these 
she valued only as signs, seeking to determine the under-cur- 
rents by them; but thus she sought for herself the knowledge of 
a wide experience of human life, such as she had found in those 
authors: and she did not seek in vain, for she learned many 
lives. ‘In the study of these three authors also, there grew up 
for her a high standard of life and thought, from which she 
could never go back, and beneath which she could never after- 
wards patiently suffer her own life to fall. Thus, with the eager 
desire for a wide knowledge of life, and a lofty aspiration, “in 
the morning hour and morning air of which her shadow moved 
before her of gigantic size upon the snow-white vapor,” she set 
out early on her no longer aimless wanderings. 

To give a list of the other authors from whom she drew after- 
inspiration would be only to name all the great French, Italian, 
and German writers; but I name especially Richter, Novalis, 
Schiller, and Goethe. Her insatiable hunger fed with such 
food, which her active mind not only devoured but transformed 
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into its own substance, can we wonder that her writings show 
rather the faults of fertility than barrenness ? 

In her earlier articles in “ The Dial,” the attention required is 
sometimes almost painful, the words seem so carelessly chosen 
and arranged for the thought. Her quick perception of resem- 
blances lay often at the base of this want of unity in her sen- 
tences. It is as if in the rapid flow of the thought the form 
were entirely scorned. And even in the later writings, where it 
is more easy to catch the thought, the inexhaustible flow of 
metaphor and illustrations keeps one continually on the alert. 
In this she reminds one of Shakespeare. The figures and illus- 
trations tumble over each other and trip each other up, while in 
the unquestioning demand which she makes upon the previous 
information of her readers she is not unlike Carlyle. 

As one would expect, her prose is her best poetry; for the 
fetters of rhyme and metre were too strait for her. As soon 
as a thought presented itself to her mind, it repeated itself 
instantly in many forms. She must see many sides of the All 
in the One as soon as she saw the One. Greek mythology was 
ever present to her, and she read into it and out of it, all life. 
No smallest characteristic could escape her interpretative desire. 
For instance, she gives thus the reason why, ‘in Greece, Ceres 
and Proserpine, significantly termed the great goddesses, were 
seated side by side. “They needed not to rise,” she says, “ for 
any worshiper or any change: they were prepared for all things, 
as those initiated to their mysteries knew.” And again the rea- 
son why the sibyls and prophets should be represented as read- 
ing — 


How they read, these prophets and sibyls! never did the always-baffled, 
always-reaspiring hope of the finite to compass the infinite find such expres- 
sion, except in the schnsucht of music. They are buried ih the volume. 
They cannot believe that it has not somewhere been revealed — the word of 
enigma, the link between the human and divine, matter and spirit. Evi- 
dently they hope to find it on the very next page. . . . When the revela- 
tions of nature seemed to me so clear, I had thought it was the weakness of 
the heart, or the dogmatism of the understanding, which had such need of a 
book. But, jn these figures, the highest power seizes upon a scroll, hoping 
that some other mind may have dived to the depths of eternity for the 
desired pearl, and enable him without delay consciously to embrace the 
Everlasting Now. 
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And especially of the Persian sibyl: “In the intensity of her 
reading we see a soul invincibly young in faith and hope.” 

As to her power in drawing distinctions, I quote the following 
parallel : — 


Mary Stuart and Elizabeth seem types, moulded by the spirit of the time, 
and placed upon an elevated platform to show to the coming ages Woman 
such as the conduct and wishes of man in general is likely to make her. 
The first shows woman lovely even to allurement, quick in apprehension, 
and weak in judgment, with grace and dignity of sentiment, but no princi- 
ple; credulous and indiscreet, yet artful; capable of sudden greatness or 
of crime, but not of a steadfast wisdom or self-restraining virtue. The 
second reveals woman half-emancipated, and jealous of her freedom, such 
as she has figured before or since in many a combative attitude, mannish, 
not equally manly, strong and prudent, more than great or wise; able to 
control vanity and the wish tp rule through coquetry and passion, but not 
to resign these dear decgits from their very foundation, as unworthy a being 
capable of truth and nobleness. Elizabeth, taught by adversity, put on her 
virtues as armor, more than produced them in a natural order from her soul. 
The time and her position called on her to act the wise sovereign, and she 
was proud that she could do so; but her tastes and inclinations would have 


led her to act the weak woman. She was without magnanimity of any kind. 


I can speak only thus briefly of the influence exerted on her 
from literature, and of the power indicated in her writings. I 
come next to speak of her prominent characteristics, and the 
influence which she exerted on others. 

First, her great Power of Work; one needs only to read, the 
two volumes of her memoirs to wonder at this. She read, pen 
in hand, and criticised and quoted in letters to her friends and 
in her journal. She had more than one hundred correspon- 
dents, and Emerson speaks of observing with wonder the facil- 
ity with which she assumed “stints of literary labor from which 
veteran feeders of the press would shrink.” 

Second, her sincerity, —a sincerity which spoke out the truth 
to her friends, at rest with them only when she had done so, 
though it sometimes was a task which brought pain to herself, 
as in her letter of criticism to Harriet Martineau, and which 
acted as an Ithuriel spear on those around her, “ making every 
mean thing hide itself, ashamed, in her presence.” From this it 
could not but follow that she awakened an interest wherever she 
felt one, and that she always did, if there was any earnestness 
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in a character, however grave the outward errors, and conse- 
quently that she surrounded herself with a circle of devoted 
friends; and, as this sincerity was no sudden impulse, but a 
deeply rooted principle of her being, she could never play false. 
I have spoken of her knowing the secrets of many lives. But 
no one had ever cause to regret confidence in her. From these 
two traits, her great energy of life and her sincerity, sprang her 
reputation for sarcasm, which rendered her so unpopular with 
many, and from the charge of which as ill-natured, Emerson so 
warmly defends her. But how sharp it could be is sufficiently 
testified to by the sharp return made by others, 

It is undoubtedly true that the majority of people have de- 
rived their ideas of Satan and of the fall of our first parents 
more from the “ Paradise Lost” of Milton than from the Gene- 
sis of Moses. In the same way many have uhconsciously formed 
whatever idea of Margaret Fuller they have from James Russell 
Lowell’s poems. Every one of course recalls his sharp and bit- 
ter satires on her, both in his “Studies for Two Heads” and in 
his “ Fable for Critics,” especially in the latter, where it seems 
as if he were never weary of holding her up to ridicule. In 
the “ Studies for Two Heads” he is forced, in spite of himself, 
to give her praise for her power and keenness of intellect, for 
the whole is an involuntary acknowledgment of her power. As 
to the last four lines, one simply knows that the poet did not 
know her, and it is more than probable that, in the light of after 
events, he himself would be willing to acknowledge that he was 
wrong, and that, as was said of her by a woman friend, “her 
heart, which few knew, was as large as her intellect, which all 
knew.” However this may be, the “Studies for Two Heads” 
is written in a quiet and earnest mood, while the “Fable for 
Critics” seems to bear a touch of personal malice. How to 
account for this? In 1846, when Margaret Fuller was thirty- 
six years old, and Lowell twenty-seven, she published an essay 
on “American Literature,” which, she says in the preface, was 
written “with sincere and earnest feelings, and from a mind 
that cares for nothing but what is permanent and essential.” I 
copy from this essay what she says of Lowell. Longfellow fares 
rather poorly in her hands, but she ends her criticism on him 
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with the doubtful praise that, “though imitative, he is not me- 
chanical.” Then she goes on: “We cannot say as much for 
Lowell, who, we must declare it, though to the grief of some 
friends and the disgust of more, is absolutely wanting in the 
true spirit and tone of poetry. His interest in the moral ques- 
tions of the day has supplied the want of vitality in himself; 
his great facility at versification has enabled him to fill the ear 
with a copious stream of pleasant sound. But his verse is ster- 
eotyped ; his thought. sounds no depth, and posterity will not 
remember him.” 

These were severe criticisms: and am I wrong in saying that 
a man can never bear criticism from a woman quite as patiently 
as from one of his own sex? It will not do to say that a man 
would not have written‘ so of a living American author; for 
Lowell himself, in 1848, two years afterwards, summoned all 
the American authors of note to as severe a test in his “ Fable 
_for Critics ;” and when one finds him saying, when speaking of 
his critic of two years before, — 


“ She tells me my efforts in verse are quite clever,” 
And 


“‘ There is one thing she owns in her own single right, 
It is native and genuine, — namely, her spite,” — 


One cannot help feeling that her criticism must have cut deep. 
Another curious coincidence lies in the fact, that, in the preface 
to this very essay, Margaret Fuller says, “I .feel with satisfac- 
tion that I have done a good deal to extend the influence of the 
great minds of Germany and Italy among my compatriots ;” 
and Lowell, in his “ Fable for Critics,” immediately follows the 
lines I have quoted with reference to her spite, with these words, 
which he puts into her mouth, — 


“T myself introduced, I myself, I alone, 
To my land’s better life authors solely my own, 
Whose works sound a depth by life’s quiet unshaken, 
Such as Shakespeare, for instance, the Bible, and Bacon.” 


It is not the purpose of this essay to criticise Lowell ; but, as 
he has done much in these two poems to place Margaret Fuller 
in a one-sided aspect before the world, it may be worth while, in 
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reading his words, to bear in mind these suggestive dates and 
quotations. 

Personal resentment must be unknown to one whose mind is 
full of thoughts on wide and deep subjects ; and not unnaturally 
I have to say, next, then that the Absence of all Resentment was 
one of Margaret Fuller’s prominent characteristics. 

But, most of all, her friends, without exception, bear witness 
to the fact that she invariably demanded from them their des¢. 
Each in her presence felt called upon to be true to his ideal, 
and sure that no half effort would be tolerated. She judged 
them more by what they had the power of becoming than by 
what they actually were. She continually appealed in her 
friends, in her pupils, not to their weakness, but to their 
strength. It was as if she challenged every one she met to 
a noble and generous life, to “extraordinary, generous seeking.” 
She expected the impossible, and, consequently, — she found it. 

Her greatest brilliancy was in her conversation, not in her 
writings. To this fact all who knew her bear testimony, and 
she herself was perfectly conscious of it. She needed the 
inspiring influence of other minds fully to awaken her thought, 
and she herself considered this as indicating a second-rate mind. 

Margaret Fuller says, — 


Proclus teaches that every life has in its sphere a totality, or wholeness of 
the animating powers of the other spheres, having only as its own charac- 
teristic a predominance of some one power. Thus Jupiter comprises within 
himself the other twelve powers, which stand thus: the first triad is demi- 
urgic or fabricative, i.e., Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; the second defensive, 
Vesta, Minerva, Mars; the third vivific, Ceres, Juno, Diana; and the fourth, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and harmonic. In the sphere of Jupiter 
energy is predominant; with Venus, beauty; but each comprehends and 
apprehends all the others. 


Following out this admirable statement, and making a nar- 
rower application of the idea, I suppose when one uses the 
terms “masculine” and “feminine” with regard to mind, he 
does not mean that the two are essentially different. In mind 
we find the trio, Intellect, Will, Sentiment. All minds embrace 
all three; but in some the intellect predominates, in others the 
sentiment. I understand by a masculine mind, one of the first 
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class, and by a feminine, one of the second. In endeavoring 
rightly to appreciate Margaret Fuller’s character, I have tried 
to separate as far as possible those characteristics that belong 
to pure intellect from those that belong to pure sentiment, and 
to discover on which side the preponderance lay. My two lists 
nearly but not quite balance, for I find more on my sentiment or 
woman list than on the other. And just here the words spoken 
at the commencement of this essay may be illustrated. I begin 
with the so-called masculine traits, and say, first, that while 
appreciating the standpoint of her friends, she was firm on her 
own. Then, second, her motto, like Beethoven’s, was Patience ; 
not Patience seated with downcast eyes and arms crossed over 
the breast, but Patience climbing higher with steady feet. Third- 
ly, her clear, sharp understanding struck out fine distinctions in 
the authors she read; “much as they might delight her, they 
never swept her away,” and she detected in the ever-changing 
shows of phenomena the one underlying law. “ Her intellect 
was rather solid than graceful,” and her judgments took no 
bribe from her sex nor her sphere, nor from custom, tradi- 
tion nor caprice.” Her “yes” and “no” were never con- 
ventional, and she often coolly and unexpectedly dissented 
from the commonplaces of popular acceptation. Fourth, for 
the religion of revelation she could wait; for her soul was 
intent on the life it was living, and religion was only a rule. 
Then, again, she forced the impetuosity of her nature into 
habitual serenity as years went on, so that Emerson says of her 
that “a dignified self-control ordered her deportment.” These 
qualities had doubtless been fostered in her, as they are in mest 
men, by the knowledge that she was dependent on her own 
exertions and responsible for her own acts, and that others were 
partially, at least, dependent on her. No rest was possible for 
her. “There is no mortal,” she says, “who, if I laid down my 
bu. ‘en, would take care of it while I slept.” 7 

«\» | was generous enough to let steady patience stand on 
the masculine list, I ‘may be allowed to name first on the femi- 
nine a most quick and penetrating Sympathy. Her letters run 
over with feeling, and indeed in this she was a very child. Her 
daughter-love for her father was deep and tender, and passion- 
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ate love for the beautiful followed all the kingdoms of nature 
and art. She derived great satisfaction from the contemplation 
of lovely forms, and it was truly a woman’s observation that joy- 
fully hailed on the western prairies the Scotch harebell, calling 
it “the gentlest and most touching form of the flower-world.” 
It was a fine feminine instinct too, that prompted the line in 
one of her poems speaking of “the blest land where two’s ne’er 
know a three,” and which shrank from publishing any utterance 
of a deep feeling as long as it was fresh and living in her heart. 
It was a woman’s constancy and faith that clung to her friends in 
spite of errors atid sins, and a woman’s delicacy which was repelled 
by the coarseness of the earlier English novelists, though she ac- 
knowledged their power. The strong are inevitably tender, and 
therefore it is not strange to find her spoken of as “full of coun- 
sel and of infinite tenderness.” Again, she was under the con- 
trol of moods, and she had a strange, almost superstitious faith 
in omens, charms, and symbols. The woman shows itself, too, 
in her always careful and becoming dress, and her letter to 
Beethoven, never intended to be published, sings the song the 
ivy tells the oak; while her words on the insight of George 
Sand show that she dropped her plummet down into the deep- 
est truths of a true woman’s heart. But above all is the testi- 
mony of value given by a woman, who says, “ Margaret Ful- 
ler was, of all I ever beheld, the largest woman, and not a 
woman who wished to be a man.” 

In a nature so evenly balanced, of the so-called masculine and 
feminine traits, one could unerringly predict a constant refrain of 
pain and conflict. If the one or the other had strongly predomi- 
nated, either the rest of action in satisfied ambition, or that of ac- 
tion in satisfied affection were possible ; but, with such an equi- 
poise, the balance was constantly trembling. The royal Will might 
hold both in check and keep its way, but bitter pain was inevita- 
ble. Very early in life she had prayed to see the truth, and that 
prayer, as she afterward said, had been terribly granted. I turn 
over the leaves of the memoirs, full of this under-current of pain, 
to one passage and another which betray it; but they were not 
meant for the public eye: one feels as if in an inner sanctuary, 
and as if he must quietly withdraw. One feels almost as if it 
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were profanity to publish such notes from journals, such words 
to close friends; and yet, perhaps, they are safe enough, for 
those who have dearly purchased the right to detect them can 
never treat them as public property. “Will there never,” she 
asks, “be a being to combine a man’s mind and woman’s heart 
and who yet finds life too rich to weep over?” And she 
answers, “Never!” “A man’s ambition with a woman’s heart 
is an evil lot,’ she says. And again: “ Poor Mignon, fear not 
the transition through death, no penal fires can have in store 
worse torments than thou art familiar with already.” 

And.when the bitterness was taken out of life for her at last, 
only the same eyes that could trace the suffering can detect in 
little words here and there how beautiful was the sweetness, and 
be tenderly thankful that it might be so. 

As to personal appearance, I give her portrait at the age of 
thirty-six, as drawn by Edgar A. Poe: — 


Of the medium heiglit, nothing remarkable about the figure; a profusion 
of lustrous light hair; eyes, a bluish-gray, full of fire; a capacious fore- 
head; the mouth, when in repose, indicates profound sensibility, capacity 
for affection, for love. When moved by a slight smile, it becomes even 
beautiful in the intensity of this expression, but the upper lip, as if impelled 
by the action of involuntary muscles, habitually uplifts itself, conveying the 
impression of a sneer. Imagine now a person of this description looking 
you one moment earnestly in the face, at the next seeming to look only 
within her own spirit or at the wall, moving nervously every now and then 
in her chair, speaking in a high key, but musically, deliberately, not hur- 
riedly or loudly, with a delicious distinctness of enunciation, and emphasiz- 
ing her words, not by impulsion of the breath as is usual, but by drawing 
them out as long as possible, nearly closing her eyes the while, — imagine 
all this, and we have both the woman and the authoress before us. 


One can at least say that Poe’s eyes were sharper than Low- 
ell’s in seeing the truth. Hawthorne, in trying to describe her, 
says, — 

The points easiest to convey to the reader were a certain curve of the 
shoulders, and a partial clasing of the eyes, which seemed to look more 


penetratingly into my own eyes through the narrowed apertures than if they 
had been open at full width. 


I quote in this same connection the following from a private 
letter : — 
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She was not’ handsome, yet her very speaking and deep eyes and her 
intellectual forehead attracted attention always. She was not one who was 
constantly pushing her way, or talking for the sake of talking; but rather 
waiting to be aroused. History was continually dropping from her fingers’ 
ends. She loved to talk with intelligent young men, and would lead them 
by platoons. I met her two or threc times in conversations, and she, I 
believe, only spoke once when called upon, and did not distinguish herself. 
In dull or uncultivated company she did not feel warmed. Whenever I 
spoke with her she was inquiring of things and methods, but sometimes 
spoke out of herself. Whenever she did so, and was comprehended, she 
was instructive and entertaining. If she was not comprehended, her audi- 
ence were not on the same level as herself. 


From all testimony, we gather that she was never beautiful in 
face, except with the ever-changing beauty of expression, which, 
when she was intellectually excited, dissolved all deformity of 
features. A peculiarly graceful carriage of the head is said by 
Dr. Hedge to have been her most characteristic personal trait. 

I pass to a special defense of her on one or two points which 
are always made, and which it seems to me are easily explicable 
if one is only large enough to understand them. She might be 
blamed for dropping friends, and be accused of self-esteem. It 
seems to me plain that the charges are, in the sense they were 
intended to have, utterly untrue. Persons are often blamed for 
dropping friends of long-standing, and it is by many considered 
praise to say of one that he has never dropped a friend, and 
that his intimate friends of years ago are his intimate friends 
still. Margaret Fuller’s one object in life was development of 
every power she possessed. “Very early,” she says, “I knew 
that the only object in life was to grow.” But let no one here 
understand a merely selfish growth for the sake of growth. The 
feeling which she expresses is the same which wrung from an- 
other artist the cry, “Oh, it seems to me impossible to quit 
the world before I have produced all that I feel myself capable 
of producing.” It is that sentiment for whose results the world 
has most: occasion to be grateful; for those who have done it 
great service have all uttered this battle-cry. Two friends can 
stand still easily side by side, or they can travel along side by 
side, if they travel at the same rate; but, if one stands still and 
the other presses forward, or if one moves more rapidly than the 
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other, is it not clear that they must separate? Wise are the 
friends who both perceive the necessity and acquiesce with 
mutual respect. But those who stand still, or who grow slowly, 
are most apt to complain of unfaithfulness or changeableness. 
Wise are those who do not feel bound by conventionality to 
maintain the form of friendship when the reality exists no more. 
Wise and few are they who dare face the truth, that it may be 
there is only one moment in common between two souls, and 
that for those two there can be no other. Some things are 
necessities, and Margaret Fuller’s life was under the law of 
growth and the law of truth. 

It seems to me that those who accuse her of self-esteem in 
any fault-finding sense simply show their own littleness. To her, 
life in others, in herself, was an art. Always as a sculptor, fully 
conscious of the difficulty of her task, she stood, chisel in hand, 
before a half-finished statue. In her own life she was more 
anxious perfectly to represent the fair ideal for the credit of the 
ideal, than to gain credit to herself for having done so. The 
question with her was not, “Am I doing well?” but, “Is the 
work worthy?” And putting personality entirely out of view 
thus as she wrought, she criticised her own life, success or fail- 
ure, as dispassionately as she would that of any one else. When 
she says, “my large and rich nature,” she does not say it as 
claiming any personal credit for it. She herself wonders, as she 
compares it with the natures around her, at the fullness and 
power she feels and knows within herself. It is to her a won- 
drous delight. When she says, in speaking of the conversa- 
tions she held in Boston, “I am never truly called out ; what I 
have is always enough, though I feel how superficially I am 
treating my subject,” she states it simply as a fact which she 
from her stand-point observes and notes. The shallow soul: 
who is so bound that he can never sever the great facts of his 
existence from the petty personality which exists in such a body 
and such a place at such a time, calls this self-esteem and self- 
glorification, and in so doing pronounces his own sentence. But 
great souls who are also artists comprehend it, and to them 
the utterance is natural and intelligible. Was it self-conceit 
for Beethoven to say, “I have no fear for my music. It can 

4 
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meet with no evil fate, and he to whom it makes itself intelligi- 
ble will be freed from all the wretchedness which others drag 
about with them”? Nay! He who has deep reverence for the 
Infinite Spirit sees and watches in himself, as in others, its 
working and results, and looks on himself as a reflection of that 
Spirit, with devoutest attention and admiration, with infinite 
wonder and joy. 
She was the first woman in America who wrote to any extent 
-on the question of woman ; she felt deeply the limitations which 
forced her into a false position, and saw clearly that to lift her to 
a higher-position outwardly, she must lift herself from within. 
Plainly she told woman that her besetting sin was /7¢¢/eness, that 
she must learn to place her standard within herself, not with- 
out, and saw that she only needed a life that is not routine to 
give her her true place. Firmly she rebuked the injustice and 
misrepresentation of men, and fondly her poetic justice hoped 
that, as a woman— Isabella of Spain— furnished Columbus 
with the means of coming hither, this land would, in granting 
her for the first time full chances, pay back its debt to woman, 
without whose aid it would not have been brought into alliance 
with the civilized world. Faithfully, patiently, devotedly, ten- 
derly, as daughter, as sister, as friend, as teacher, as reviewer and 
author, as nurse, as wife, and as mother, she showed herself what 
a woman may be. And no books can be put into the hands of 
our girls to-day more fitting to make them recognize the real- 
ities of existence, more sure to inspire them with earnestness, 
and purity, and truth, and heroism, to kindle their minds with 
an ardent love of knowledge and culture, more certain to rouse 
them to an idea of what true womanhood should be, and to 
make them glory in the noble title of woman, than the Me- 
moirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli.: 
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THOUGHTS UPON SEASONED BOOKS. 


‘ 
’ 


I, 


NE of Mr. Emerson’s salutary counsels about reading is, 
to occupy one’s self with no book that is less than a year 
old. There is probably much more gain than loss in following 
this advice, which has the further recommendation of being so 
very practicable for such as live far away from booksellers and 
newsdepots, or depend on the “ rolling-stock” of circulating libra- 
ries, whose new publications are sure to be in the hands of some- 
body else when anybody wants to carry them home for his own 
reading. A devourer of books from my childhood, I have long 
been accustomed to rely on the seasoned ones for my instruc- 
tion and entertainment, and have practiced Mr. Emerson’s rule 
in the heart of book-centres as well as in remote country places 
and under the swinging cabin-lamp at sea. Books are undying 
friends to him that makes them his own; and, concerning such, 
Polonius’ advice is good : — 


“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade.” 


The books that are meet for friendship will make themselves 
known to us when they and we alike are ripe for the greeting: 
it is best to wait till then. Other books we shall save our wits 
and time by letting alone altogether. Stand with me, reader, 
before this shelf of rubbed and worn covers, whose inside text 
is neither old nor new. Let us take down here and there a vol- 
ume, and see what spirit it be of. What is this? “Christ and 
the Gallows; or, Reasons for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment.” A good book on an important subject. Men of clear 
eyesight, reading the signs of the times, discern the doom of 
the death-penalty in the successive modifications of it. Our 
race is not civilized per sal/tum in anything; but this reform is 
surely making its way in the regular manner. A part, however, 
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_ of Mr. Bovee’s argument against capital punishment is not so 
good as the cause it is intended to support. The non-resist- 
ance-unto-death doctrine is against nature. Though no people 
can strictly carry it out in practice, it is consistent doctrine in 
the mouth of a religion which asserts along with it the depravity 
of nature, supernatural regeneration, and the paltriness of man’s 
earthly existence ; but it is both unsound and inconsistent when 
it is promulgated by one like our author, who says, “ The world 
is my church,” “Man is my creed,” “ Humanity is my sacra- 
ment.” War, horrid war, yet remains a conceivable necessity ; 
and the same thing is true of private fighting. Nor can the 
question of peace or war be submitted in every case to the vot- 
ing mass of the people. Perhaps it cannot with propriety be 
so submitted in any case; but, clearly, occasion may arise when 
it will have to be determined too quickly for a vote to be taken. 
“Let those that make the quarrels be the only ones to fight,” is 
literally a mere song. It would be very unjust, too, to confine 
conscription to the party in favor of the war; because the war, 
once engaged in, is no longer a party question, but is a national 
affair ; and the defense of the country against its enemies is the 
duty of all its citizens, without distinction of party or opinion. 
The individual cannot separate himself from the interests and 
duties of the commonwealth while he continues a part of it. 
He must have a definite status and relation to the whole: if not 
a foreign, then a domestic, i.e., a citizen, position. The author's 
notion on this point is disintegrating and absurd. Government 
does possess a right of life and death in its dominions. It is 
true to say that an organized polity holds certain rights and 
functions not inhering in the individual members, as such, com- 
posing the community, and consequently not delegated by them. 
The right of government rests on the ground of natural justice, 
and is distinguished from individual rights and delegated pow- 
ers by this peculiarity, that it is born immediately of organiza- 
tion. Man’s right over his own life he may voluntarily give up 
or involuntarily forfeit. The right of bloody resistance is not 
rightly treated on pages 64-67. “The wrong of taking the life 
of an assailant” (p."64) is not made out, nor supported by a sin- 
gle argument, unless it be the special pleading for the greater 
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chance of escape in giving up than in resisting. This is a mat- 
ter of policy, distinct from the question of right and wrong. * 
How, by the way, should powerful brigandage be dealt with by 
the State, according to Mr. Bovee’s view? The brigands must 
not be resisted with deadly weapons, lest they should be killed ; 
and, as they are armed themselves, nothing would seem to 
remain to the State, or to the individual looking to it for protec- 
tion, but to submit to be plundered, and trust to the “magna- 
nimity” of the robbers for the sparing of life. This, of course, 
would make robbing a better trade than ever, would induce 
more to engage in it, would encourage, extend, and perpetuate 
it. The truth is, the qualities of life are as sacred as life itself. 
Combativeness is as divine as vitality: we have only to guard 
against its excesses and perversions. Is a man to see the dear 
one at his side outraged‘ rather than kill the assailant? Away 
with such mock humanity as this! As no man ought to make 
himself a eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, so none 
ought to sacrifice self-defense, or the protection of the innocent 
and helpless, for humanity’s sake. Neither Heaven nor human- 
ity is well served by such unholy extravagance; and the sin 
against nature is the same in the one case and in the other. It 
is a false view, moreover, to consider humanity more sacred in 
the assailant than in the assailed. Every one of us is in a spe- 
cial sense the keeper of his own life and person, and in that 
character is endowed with certain instincts : with self-conscious- 
ness, the perception of justice and injustice, the impulse of 
resentment and self-preservation. Such is our humanity ; more 
or less good in all, but’not sacrosanct nor inviolable in any. 
We should guard against its perversions, and seek to purify it: 
but purification is not mutilation, still less evisceration ; and 
nothing short of evisceration is required if we are to esteem 
the murderer too sacred for such resistance as may put his 
destruction in the place of ours. No man is fit for father, hus- 
band, or friend, who would perfectly carry out the non-resist- 
ance-unto-death doctrine: but nature must be always too strong 
for the doctrinaire here. Justice is called avarice, on page 66; 
and occasionally in other places Mr. Bovee spoils his argument 
by refining overmuch: yet the book is excellent, and is one to 
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read and ponder and be the better withal. The gallows-tree 
‘will hardly be uprooted all over the land in our day; but the 
lesson of it is written and read now in very different strain 
from that of former times. Private executions before select 
companies are the order of the day. The ignominy of the rope, 
too, compared with steel and bullet, is less impressive than it 
was. We remember that worthless Charles Stuart tore open 
Cromwell’s grave to make a posthumous hanging; and that 
American traitors gibbeted John Brown for the crime of trea- 
son. The world moves; and the thoughts of the book we are 
putting back on its shelf are as sparks from the friction of its 
axle. Before we take down another volume, let us note, as ger- 
mane to the subject of the first, that the graduality of civiliza- 
tion is one of the most encouraging things about it ; because it 
vouches for the law and for the inevitableness of its fulfillment. 
It must BE. And concerning this Must— to conclude our pres- 
ent paper: Philosophical Necessity is a perfectly distinct thing 
from the theological tenet of Predestination. There is in the 
former no arbitrary Person, like the horrible God of Calvinism, 
allowing some of his creatures to be redeemed with innocent 
blood, and making an eternal auto da fé for his glory of the rest. 
It is pure causation that gives no hint of end or beginning, the 
extremes of Infinity being absolutely out of the reach of man’s 
mind. It shuns the contradiction of two First Causes, ie., un- 
caused Deity and uncaused Human Will. It presents no apo- 
theosis of love and hate for our adoration. It knows no malig- 
nant destiny: “ Fate is unpenetrated causes,” says our western 
philosopher, disdaining to deck the brow of Truth with oriental 
pearls. 

N. R. WATERS. 
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EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 
BY A MINISTER. 


N an after-dinner speech, when Mr. Huxley must have been in 
good humor, and certainly was not much less clear-headed than 
usual, he said, — 


In the interests of fair play, to say nothing of those of mankind, I ask, 
why do not the clergy as a body acquire, as a part of their preliminary edu- 
cation, some such tincture of physical science as will put them in a position 
to understand the difficulties in the way of accepting their theories, which 
are forced upon the mind of every thoughtful and intelligent man who has 
taken the trouble to instruct himself in the elements of natural knowledge ? 
In fact, the clergy are at present divided into three sections: an immense 
body who are ignorant, and speak out; a small proportion who know, and 
are silent; and a minute minority who know, and speak according to their 
knowledge. 


And the last sentence has already become an aphorism. 

Let us begin by making confessions. We have already learned 
something from such outspoken laymen as Huxley, and I suspect have 
a good deal more to learn. The results of the discussion upon the 
theory of evolution are but adding another testimony to the fact that 
theologians are generally incompetent to the treatment of such ques- 
tions. Asa rule we are unstudied in exact science ; we are not prac- 
ticed in that minute observation upon which clasSification depends ; 
we are not schooled in long and patient processes of thought. The 
ministerial profession is no longer sedentary. Its work grows more 
distracting from year to year. The demand of the pulpit is less for the 
studious than for the executive man. The people ask of him feasible 
plans of action, rather than scholarly interpretation. He must be well- 
spoken rather than well-read. ‘The clergyman is no longer a tran- 
scriber of manuscript, the chief maker of books, his study walls a 
great repository of the world’s learning. Indeed, is it not observable 
that clergymen who write books nowadays put no indications of their 
business on the title-page? The sign of divinity has lost its sanction. 
The editions sell better without it. 

What can be truer than that the questions of theology are no longer 
settled by theologians? The historian, the philologist, the naturalist, 
the expounder of social science, even the novelist, — these are really 
the men who are determining all those profound discussjons concern- 
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ing cause, course, and consequence, origin, duty, and destiny, which 
agitate human thought. Nor need we ever hope to cope with these 
men, or parry the objections made to our time-worn and limping tradi- 
“ditions, so long as we do not favor a more systematic, logical, and 
thorough training for the work of the ministry. 

Surely there is no age of the past that we could wish to see repro- 
duced. Last of all an age when all thought was subjected to scholastic 
forms, or its course marked out and limited by mere ecclesiastics. But, 
if we cannot control the thinking of our times, ought we not to fit our- 
selves better to comprehend it? How is the pulpit to maintain any 
intellectual rank among the people, if on every battle-field of science it 
joins the*hordes of ignorance and superstition, to come out with the 
constant shame of demoralization and defeat? If the pulpit kept 
silent on matters it did not understand, daring to trust the truth to 
fight its own battle in that realm of mystery where so little can be 
known, sure that no harm could come from a temporary suspense of 
judgment, where the air is so thick with the smoke of contention, it 
were more to its honor. But it has no such modesty. It would be 
oracular though, as at Dodona, its utterances be but the lashing of a 
brazen caldron. It is in haste to draw inferences, and will leave ‘no 
questions in abeyance. Inheriting the habit of dogmatism, it must 
give its opinion. And, once given, as we know, there was never a 
more pertinacious advocate. 

Probably the proper work of the ministry is not exclusively intellec- 
tual or scholarly. Grant that goodness or piety, if you please, are 
higher requisitions. But we ask, with no little solicitude, i8 the reli- 
gious teacher of to-day, with all his advantages of position, with all 
his means of culture, to have no perceptible influence upon, and make 
no permanent contributions to, the thought of the future? Is his office 
fulfilled by devoting himself to what is called philanthropic work? by 
seeking to supplement the State’s neglect by founding charities, by 
leveling social inequalities, or narcotizing the hateful prejudices of 
caste? And then there is what is distinguished as “ pastoral work,” 
which brings the minister face to face with so much individual distress 
and need, mental and physical,— God knows how great is this burden 
and demand, and how poorly we meet it!—yet,.do what we will or 
have strength to do in this direction, have we discharged all the rea- 
sonable obligations that even this generation lays upon us? 

Grant that the apparent demand of the churches is for the bustling 
worker and showy talker, rather than for the steady thinker and well- 
read theologian. Grant that most of the theology taught in the 
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schools is poor preparation for any preacher ; that the study of church 
Fathers and Hebrew conjugations has very remote application to the 
problems of to-day: yet shall we talk and act as though next to no 
preparation, after a good motive, is necessary for an entrance upon 
and prosecution of this work? Shall we make the large-minded, sound 
thinker an impossibility, or the rarest exception, in our profession ? 
The substance of theological instruction may be poor, and the meth- - 


‘ ods wrong,—I suspect many shortcomings of the church may be 


traced to that source,— but less education than the very utmost that 
any of us get, for any man who is to take part in the religious thinking 
of these times, must be looked upon as deplorable. 

Let us talk about shortening the season of preparation When the 
pulpit ceases to fight science as the foe of religion, adopting that 
“incredible hypothesis that there are two orders of truth in absolute 
and everlasting opposition.” Let us talk of less theological prepara- 
tion when the pulpit betrays surer indications of being able to compre- 
hend the issues involved in any given scientific theory ; when it can 
answer its own questions, or, better still, leave them unanswered when 
unanswerable ; or, at least, address itself with some deliberation and 
fairness to honest inquirers, rather than lead the crowd of uninformed 
bigots in branding them with all the epithets of infidelity. 

If this age demands a pulpit of mediocre intelligence and scholar- 
ship, a pulpit which has to put out for solution the great problems of 
religion, being incapable of answering or even stating them itself, the 
less we talk about having a revelation to interpret the wiser we shall 
be. But I question the legitimacy of this demand. At any rate, let 
us refuse to allow as chief of our divinities the god Quack. There is 
a demand of the thinking, reasoning, reading class too poorly met. 
The pulpit is on trial before the intelligent public as never before. 
Let him doubt this who would rejoice to see it where dead Cesar lay, 
with “none so poor as to do him reverence.” From the day of im- 
plicit and well-nigh universal faith in it as an absolute necessity, as an 
ultimate authority, we have come to a time when thoughtful and not 
irreligious men doubt if it has any utility whatever, or only smile at 
the empty fulminations of its weak intellect. If this continues long 
enough, there is no need of predicting what the result will be. 

The sceptre of ruling thought is offered to whoever is brave enough 
and strong enough to grasp it. This age has a free press, free speech, 
and no respect for persons. And when Mr. Huxley and men like him 
charge the clergy with ignorance and incapacity, we had better be ask- 
ing ourselves if the biting severity of the charge which so makes us 
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wince does not lie in its truth. These charges must tell against us, 
These “ Lay Sermons” reach more thinking brains than the utterances 
of any pulpit. They are already in every township and every library 
in this land. They need no puffing and special terms, or giving away, 
to get them circulated and read. And their bold, clear, sharp asser- 
tions will be laid up and pondered. They will unconsciously become 
* a part of already maturing thought. Does any one think that their 
antidote and refutation, if any such there be, is to be found in minute 
or profound Biblical researches, or in pious exhortations concerning 
personal salvation, or in the pretty tropes and touching anecdotes that 
grace the modern sermon? The proposition to’waive the highest men- 
tal discipline, and to dispense with extensive reading, has been made 
at a time when they were more than ever indispensable. Until the 
clergy acquaint themselves with scientific methods they cannot wisely 
undertake the task of deciding upon scientific theories which may 
prove true, yet upon the falsity of which they are ready to found the 
whole fabric of religious faith and obligation. 

It is plain that we might retort upon scientific men, — expose their 
disagreements, their petty jealousies, their prejudices ; exaggerate the 
flaws that one man finds in another man’s system ; paint a picture of 
their arrogance, their irreverence, their enmity toward the church, and 
humbly deprecate the pride of intellect, preaching triumphantly upon 
the insufficiency of human knowledge. But that method has been 
sufficiently tried. That converts no reasoning mind. Its chief result 
must only be to increase the distance and lessen the sympathy between 
us and them. It can do no possible good. It will only confirm mem- 
bers of our profession in their indolence and unwisdom. Not dimin- 
ishing empiricism in science, it will multiply the charlatans of the 
pulpit. The conceit of learning is bad ; but, as has been said, it is 
nothing, it is harmless, beside the conceit of ignorance. 

Let us consider now, though necessarily in an imperfect manner, the 
doctrine of “evolution.” Without attempting to decide upon its truth 
or falsehood, we may at least report the attitude of thinkers towards it. 
Given the theory, we may inquire what its relations are (if any) to reli- 
gion. 

Hugh Miller, if we may judge him by the use made of his writings, 
was less a geologist than a theologian. His pulpit was the Old Red 
Sandstone of Cromarty and Stromness. Certainly his volumes seem 
to have been the complete arsenal, ready at hand and inexhaustible, to 
which the horde of small theologians have repaired for the last twenty 
or thirty years, when they wished to rebuke the innovations of science. 
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A daring innovator was. Miller, yet the foe of innovators: that gave 
his own innovatiop success. The weapons he furnished were small 
arms, of course, easily handled, and so admirably adapted to popular 
use. Arms badly burned at the breach now, giving an unpleasant 
recoil when by any fortune they do not miss fire altogether. This au- 
thor wrote intense, trenchant, vigorous, picturesque English. He was 
easily quoted: he was evangelical. He saw with terror the approach 
of the hydra-headed hypothesis of evolution. With no uncertain note 
he published his warnings. He poured out the full vials of his wrath 
upon “ the new school of infidelity.” He even appeals to the unsci- 
entific pulpit to join in the rescue of scientific truth. The last time, 
I fear, unless some improvement takes place in us, that science will 
solicit our aid { 

Well, men were persuaded that he uttered profoundest wisdom. It 
was a good deal easier for people who did not think at all to think 
and say what Miller thought and said than to think and say anything 
better. What exponent of science was ever so popular! St. George 
Mivart’s treatise, which has lately circulated so freely, may be con 
sidered fortunate, in comparison, if it finds ten years hence a single 
reader ! 

De Maillet, a contemporary of Newton, and consular agent of the 
French government in Egypt for many years, published, in 1748, some 
bold speculations under an anonymous name. They bore upon past 
geological events, and upon the modifiability of living forms. In 
1809, Lamarck followed, enlarging upon the work of his predecessor. 
Then, bringing the discussion down to our own generation, came the 
“Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” whose author main- 
tains that the whole train of animated beings, from the simplest and 
oldest up to the highest and most recent, is, under the providence of 
God, the result, first, of an impulse which has been imparted to the 
forms of life, advancing them in definite times, by generation and 
by external physical circumstances, from the nucleated germinal 
vesicle through many grades of organization “terminating in the 
highest. ‘ 

Lamarck and the author of the “ Vestiges ” were sufficiently distress- 
ing to Hugh Miller. They were in some sense tangible, and he fought 
them with a will. But he felt that he had also to fight a foe in the air 
in all the tendencies of thought about him. Ominous and haunting 
phrases every now and then dropped from scientific men. Even 
Owen, the osteologist, talked about “the axiom of the continuous opera- 
tion of creative power, or of the ordained becoming of ling things,” — 
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e 
really preparing the way for phrases now much more familiar to us, 
and which would have been still more objectionable to Miller. 

Miller declared that the God of the “ Vestiges” was “a mere ani- 
mal-manufacturing piece of clock-work, which bears the name of natu- 
ral law.” He thought the hypothesis offered this unendurable dilem- 
ma: that all vitalities (monads, fishes, birds, and beasts) are immortal, 
“or human souls are zot so.” Of a belief in God, unless we accept 
the doctrine of immortality and salvation by a mediator, he thought we 
might as well believe in the sea-serpent. He asserted that conscience 
would find no fulcrum and be wholly inoperative without evidence of a 
future state, and in that state a portion of the human race “ doomed to 
unutterable misery.” Finally, he calls the advocates of “this exceed- 
ingly plausible and consummately dangerous” theory “sciolists and 
smatterers,” “bad geologists,” aiming to strike down “all the old land- 
marks, ethical and religious.” 

We have cited Hugh Miller thus at length because his method is 
typical of pretty much all the argument on that side of the subject 
since his day. He was very sure that the opposition which he led was 
not that of “the illiberal religionist,” but of “the inductive philoso- 
pher.” 

Summing up the charges brought against the transmutation theory 
at the outset, and in the main —certainly in the minds of many — they 
apply equally well to its more recent modifications, it was believed vir- 
tually to deny the existence of God, the doctrine of immortality, the 
need of atonement by Christ, the authority of conscience, and the 
eternal perdition of unbelievers. This was the clear verdict of the 
clergy. If by any means it could prevail as had been predicted, the 
Bible would be done away, the church would be overthrown, human 
responsibility would cease, and a great number of desperate results 
would follow. But the height of opposition was not reached until 
Darwin and Spencer came into the field. : 

All things that we see were created as they exist or have been devel- 
oped from pre-existin§ forms. “There is no alternative between crea- 
tion and metamorphosis.” And Darwin sought to show “that the origi- 
nation of a species, no less than that of an individual, is natural.” The 
means maindy instrumental (not exclusively, as is so often charged) he 
called the law of “natural selection” —or in Spencer’s phrase “ sur- 
vival of the fittest.” But could not man—lord of creation —be ex- 
cepted from this hypothesis? If it apply to nature in its full and 
proper meaning it is impossible. No logic has yet been able to except 
him from the tangling alliance. But what then of our ancestors? 
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What shall we say of that wonderfully gifted, guileless, perfect pair . 
of Genesis? Must “the Adam of the infidel” supersede “the Adam 
of the poet and the theologian”? Hugh Miller found evidence in 
plenty of the decline and degradation of the human race which he 
thought entirely admissible. Dr. South only expressed the orthodox 
sentiment when he said “an Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” And when a the- 
ory is set up that implies the abandonment of the grand conception of 
the sure and perfect parentage of a race now totally depraved, and 
possibly passing more and more beyond the limit of salvation, and 
instead thereof substitutes the dishonoring thought that out of the 
lowliest forms and most untoward circumstances man has come to 
be something, and even now presses forward to still unattained heights 
of excellence and glory, it must indeed be construed.as showing great 
disrespect for the theological intellect. 

Possibly to some may be suggested that good old lady who thanked 
heaven that Jesus Christ came of good family ; that if he was born in 
a stable he was the son of David. Yet how we are less the children 
of God, though through long and tedious processes the body was 
formed into fit residence for the conscious soul, though through 
countless zons of delay the sparks of divinity which we are, waited, 
or sought not in vain for that physical instrumentality which makes us 
man, seems a question not so easily answered. Possibly it is quite as 
creditable to the race to have got up a very little, as to have fallen 
down a great deal. 

But the tide of opposition to the hypothesis of evolution has already 
changed. Theology is making (as usual after a long period of self- 
stultification) astonishing concessions. The Duke of Argyle asserts 
that “such as man now is, man, so far as we yet know, has always 
been.” It is something to be assured that we are not worse than our 
ancestors. But we are borne beyond this. Certainly in the cosmogony 
of modern thought man’s position is entirely changed. The ancient 
anthropocentric theory of the universe has gone where the geo-centric 
theory went. Man is no longer at the centre of creation, chief pup- 
pet before all worlds in the spectacular drama of redemption, but he 
is at the end of a series, through whose natural gradations he has 
passed, each stage of which has been a transformation into the nearer 
likeness of God. 

It is well known that for some time the majority of eminent scientific 
men throughout the world have sympathized with, if they have not 
adopted, the doctrine of evolution. On the very appearance of Dar- 
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win’s “Origin of Species,” Dr. Gray of Cambridge said in a very 
thoughtful review of the work: “ After a full and serious considera- 
tion, we are constrained to say-that, in our opinion, the adoption of a 
derivative process, and of Darwin’s particular hypothesis, if we under- 
stand it, would leave the doctrines of final causes, utility, and special 
design just where they were before.” He records it as bringing in 
“new scientific difficulty;” and while the book is commended as a 
most useful contribution to science, he concludes it “not harmful to 
religion unless injudicious assailants make it so.” 

And now, after ten years of rage, malediction, and ridicule, even the 
pulpit begins to see how harmless a thing this development theory 
was. Why, we were even told by the leading review of this country 
that “ Orthodoxy has been won over to the doctrine of Evolution”! 
It is certainly true that in the correspondirg number of that orthodox 
periodical, “The New-Englander,” this terrible hypothesis is calmly 
exculpated from the charge of conflicting with Christianity ; while 
“The Edinburgh Review” for the same month is bold enough to 
declare that “evolution, pure and simple” (if one can tell what the 
writer means by that), “does not touch in the least degree the prov- 
ince of religion.” 

Now, if all the grave, clerical accusations brought against a scien- 
tific theory are to break down in this way, we may as well withdraw 
from the arena and spare our breath for other purposes. We cannot 
help feeling that it touches our honor as well as our intelligence to be 
told (and the world acts as if it believed it) that “extinguished theo- 
logians lie about the cradle of every science, as the strangled snakes 
beside that of Hercules.” No doubt St. George Mivart’s book on the 
“Genesis of Species” has led some benighted and many tender-footed 
persons to look more favorably upon the doctrine in question. It is 
easy reading, and especially adapted to reach the exasperated oppo- 
nents of the development theory, because it advocates evolution in the 
guise of an attack upon Darwin. A theory long fought frequently 
becomes less objectionable than the man who proposed it. Mr. Mivart 
sets up a weak image (even a minister can see that), which he calls 
“natural selection,” makes Darwin responsible for all its shortcomings, 
then strikes it down again and again with great prowess, for the mere 
pleasure of knocking the breath out of it. His has been a very heal- 
ing salve to the lacerated feelings of the clergy ; so they unsparingly 
recommended this hopeful antidote of materialism. But that the 
writer will permanently succeed in superseding or eveh supplementing 
the law of natural selection by his facets-of-a-spheroid or kaleidoscopic 
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fancy of “specific genesis,” looks very doubtful in the light of pres- 
ent tendencies. 

Too often in this discussion, the fact has been lost sight of that 
whether we consider the “specific genesis” of Mivart, the “ heteroge- 
neous generation” of KOlliker, the “epigenesis” of Harvey, the “ nat- 
ural” or “sexual selection” of Darwin, or those more, general ideas 
covered by the terms “transmutation,” “derivation,” “ variation,” “ sur- 
vival of the fittest,” or “development,” reference is made, not to any 
absolute or first cause: the language has no application to the origin 
of life, but to the origin of forms — of species ; to the appearance of 
sensibly differentiated organisms. They refer not to the beginning of 
physical or vital action, but simply designate more or less wisely the 
laws or methods under which the process of birth and evolution goes 
on. Matter is here. Life is here. Man is here. God is here —over 
all and in all. Not even matter can elude His presence. It is the 
relations of these, and the laws by which he works, that we seek to 
discover. 

Buffon said, “If there were no animals, the nature of man would be 
far more incomprehensible than it is.” Latterly, however, we have 
seen systematic attempts to deny what before the proclamation of the 
development hypothesis was readily enough granted, namely, the rea- 
soning power and intelligence of animals; as though man was degraded 
by as much as there could be found in the lower order of creation any 
feelings or faculties akin to his own. On this principle, that the earth- 
worm has red blood must be overwheliningly derogatory to the human 
family! How much nobler, how much truer and grander, a conception 
of nature and of man’s relation thereto is contained in the words of 
. Coleridge : — 


“?Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noon-tide majesty, to knew ourselves 
Part and proportions of a wondrous whole.” 


And the grander conception seems likely to prevail. For, notwith- 
standing the limits of belief set up here or there to save orthcdoxy, we 
are now, even upon evangelical authority, permitted great ‘latitude. 
We are told that without periling our spiritual interest we may hold 
either that the soul of man was created directly, or began in some ani- 
mal lower than man, or, indeed, was generated from matter itself; that 
neither of these positions is necessarily inconsistent with Christianity. 

If so much can be granted on this so vital point (I see not how the 
doctrine of evolution can ask more) perhaps it would be well to give up 
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any further anxiety about the conflict of science and religion. Prof. 
Oken was held to severe account because in his day he talked about 
certain “ infusorial points” asserting that “no organization is, nor ever 
has one been created, which is not microscopic ;” and hence all forms 
arose therefrom. But see what Sir William Thomson, the president of 
the British Association, proposed at Edinburgh in August last. A 
very ardent opponent of Darwin hitherto, yet quoting approvingly por- 
tions of the last paragraph of “ Origin of Species” which contain the 
essence of the theory, then building an argument to show how those 
“few forms” or “one” into which life had been “ breathed” — and 
from which all existing forms have been evolved — probably reached 
this earth of ours. His solution of the difficult problem is doubtless 
as original as it is ingenious. A meteoric stone, with a germ-attach- 
ment, so to speak, was the chief instrument for the impregnation of 
the barren planet. Sir William says of¢this theory of his that all 
objections to it are answerable upon scientific grounds, and that “we 
must regard it as probable in the highest degree that there are count- 
less seed-bearing meteoric stones moving about through space.” Thus 
life began on this globe. Here we get the monad (microscopic, doubt- 
less) which became man. 

When we observe the confidence with which this hypothesis is put 
forth by a scientific man of considerable eminence, and recur to his 
even more confident demonstration of the falsity of development the- 
ory some years ago— wherein he showed that the age of the world 
must fall within a hundred million years, which was a period wholly 
insufficient for the evolution of existing species by natural selection — 
we wonder if still his science (like Hugh Miller’s) is not somewhat at 
the mercy of his theology. Now men are industriously experimenting 
to see if it be possible to derive organisms from inorganic elements. 
And although it seems a feat not yet accomplished, nevertheless one of 
the most eminent and practical scientific men of England says, “ With 
organic chemistry, molecular physics, and physiology yet in their in- 
fancy, and every day making prodigious strides, I think it would be 
the height of presumption for any man to say that the conditions under 
which matter assumes the properties we call ‘vital’ may not, some day, 
be artificially brought together.” But whether Charlton Bastian is 
right, with his “physical theory” of fermentation, or Pasteur, with 
his “vital theory,” or Thomson, with his “meteoric theory,” or any 
other man with any new theory, let inquiry go on and let all available 
facts be gathered and classified. ‘There need be no apprehension but 
that nature in time will justify herself, and God not be dishonored. 
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Behind all questions solved there will rise questions unanswered ; and 
behind the ulfimate solution possible to the human mind we find the 
ever-asked and unanswerable. 

The theory of evolution has thus far shown itself to all the facts of 
science very elastic and inclusive. In the phrase of Margaret Fuller, 
it pretty readily “accepts the universe,” even judged by the admissions 
of its jealous opponents and detractors. It is judged consistent with 
progress, with a certain persistence of type, even with retrogression in 
the courses of nature. With reference to its direct bearing upon ques- 
tions of religion, surely Darwin, who best knows the scope of his own 
theory, has manifested no sympathy with atheism. Tyndall is not 
irreverent towards Christianity; and Spencer claims that its philoso- 
phy must satisfy and quicken the moral sense. It seems not to violate 
a faith in God, in duty, or in human brotherhood. And in general 
the names of those who prontinently support the’ theory of evolution, 
and have contributed largely of the facts which seem to justify it, are 
of men of serious purpose, large minds, and pure lives. Not elsewhere 
I believe can there be found an equal number, equally eminent, with a 
fairer fame. 





EXPECTATION. 


HE wind has blown as it listeth: 
I wait with cheerful mood — 
I know the work is good. 


Chilly morns of first Autumn 
Proclaim a frost is near: 
I rest: I do not fear. 


Winter shall come soon, and dreary: 
Behind her blithe trips Spring, 
My full reward to bring! 
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THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


NTENSE as has been the jnterest excited by the advent of Miss Nill- 

son in opera, the impersonation of “ Lucia” has been perhaps, to the 
younger lovers of music and dramatic art in Boston, the realization of the 
most longed-for opportnnity. 

Until musical culture is much more widely diffused than it is now, or per- 
haps always while people have eyes as well as ears, the enjoyment of any oper- 
atic representation must rest quite as much upon the fitness of the different 
actors to represent the characters assumed, as upon the music of. the opera 
itself. The idea of the libretto is indeed often so infelicitously married to the 
idea of the music, that to most persons an opera is simply a play that is sung, 
with an acccompaniment of music. The fact that both words and music are 
neceSsary the one for, the*interpretation of the other, which would result 
perhaps could both libretto and opera be written by one person in alternate 
gushes of inspiration, as the “ Marseilles Hymn” is said to have been com- 
posed, is obscured and lost. But the incongruity of representing the son of 
stout William Tell by a slender girl in a peasant’s. blouse, or the delicate, 
susceptible Lucy Ashton by a matron of ample proportions and unshrinking 
demeanor, is apparent even to a careless observer. The advent of the ideal 
Lucia has been thus a source of unqualified delight. 

To an audience of English listeners, the interest in the opera of “ Lucia” 
must centre in the heroine, who to our minds, notwithstanding the alterations 
in the plot, is never the Lucia of Donizetti, but always the bride of Lammer- 
moor of Scott. The music of Donizetti, while it may rise to the libretto of 
Royer and Vaez, certainly falls very far short of the drama (for “ The Bride 
of Lammermoor” is truly a great dramatic poem) of Scott. The music of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” is plaintive and sad; but there is something 
deeper than plaintiveness and sadness in the matchless work of the Wizard 
of the North. This undertone must be intuitively caught and interpreted to 
such an audience, or the opera loses the charm of its attraction. 

“The Bride of Lammermoor” must always, to all thoughtful minds, be 
the most deeply interesting of all Scott’s novels. The glow of chivalry — 


** The light that nevermwas on sea or land,”’ 


Which illumines the brilliant pictures that flash across the mental retina at 
the name of “Ivanhoe,” is wanting; nor is there the courtly splendor of 
“ Kenilworth,” nor that apt representation of humble life that makes the 
“Heart of Mid-Lothian” near and dear to our common humanity. This 
book is unique in Scott, and unique, perhaps, in modern fiction, in its idea 
of an adverse Fate, pursuing relentlessly the objects of its aversion until 
they are crushed in dismay and despair. The libretto of “ Lucia” follows 
Scott sufficiently to give a train of sad and tragic events, but no threads of 
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the fatal three are woven into its texture. Nor does the music of the opera 
strike any of the deeper notes of this undertone of destiny. 

Most people can remember, in their first reading, even in childhood, of 
“The Bride of Lammermoor,” how the dark destiny makes itself read 
“between the lines” of the book which tries to tell itself like any other 
story. In “Ivanhoe” we were as sure the people would all escape from the 
fearful predicaments in which they became involved as if it had been a 
“Ledger” story. In “ Kenilworth,” while we lamented poor Amy’s fate, we 
could readily see how it might have been different — a very little would have 
turned the scale in her favor. But in this book the impression was early 
strong upon us that “everything would come out wrong in the end.” The 
childish mind resists this impression. Up to the hour of the signing of the 
marriage contract, it has not ceased to hope. Across the dismay of this 
scene, miserably disheartening to the understanding that takes in only the 
story, and is insensible to dramatic and artistic effects, sounds in our mem- 
ory the clarion note of the ballad of “ Lochinvar,” the might have been of 
poor Lucia. Then the tragedy deepens like that of the house of Laius, end- 
ing in more than funereal darkness and gloom. It is in this respect that the 
work of Scott is really a poem. Fiction considers only “the life that now 
is,” generally giving summary justice, at least by implication, to its charac- 
ters. The poem is of another order, speaks to another class of minds and 
occupies a different sphere of instruction. The true poem takes hold on 
immortality. 

The tragic effect is heightened in Scott by the unnatural character of Lady 
Ashton—unnatural as a mother, not, in her reckless pursuit of her own ends 
over all obstacles, unique as a woman. The libretto, as it stands, is perhaps 
better adapted to music, certainly to Donizetti’s music. We have to thank 
the librettists for the poetic and touching scene of Lucy’s madness, to which 
there is nothing similar in Scott, and to which we must look to Shakespeare 
for a counterpart, and perhaps prototype. 

The manner of Edgar’s death is no doubt pardonable, as being better 
adapted to stage effects. But we shut our eyes to the miserable poniarding 
that makes the Master of Ravenswood the author, to some extent, of his 
own fate, and adhere to the belief that he perished by “ Kelpie’s flow,” the 
relentless destiny having so willed that has pursued his house to the death, 
and involved him and all dear to him in one final overthrow. There is some- 
thing strikingly fitting in this manner of Ravenswood’s death; the book 
being in spirit a Greek drama, but in local coloring and incident wholly 
what it purports to be, an “ower true tale” of domestic life and character in 
the Scotland of a bygone generation. 
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UR readers are earnestly solicited to consider the circular ap- 
pended to this number of this magazine. It speaks for itself, 
and contains a proposition which we think should meet with a liberal 
and cheerful response. It is time that the question was settled 
whether there is in this country a field for the successful establishment 
of radical literature. We do not doubt it, and never have. Our faith 
has been shown by adhering seven years to the fortunes of THE Rap- 
IcAL. In our judgment, there has never been a time when THE Rap- 
ICAL could not have been placed upon a basis of prosperity, if it could 
have had the amount of pecumiary backing other magazines have 
found to be indispensable to their success. What they have effected 
speedily by the means of capital, we have endeavored to secure by 
time and small gains, hoping meantime that some man or woman with 
abundant means would come forward and take up the burden. It has 
been an up-hill business. And yet, by the general public, which of 
course could know little or nothing of the facts, as much has been 
expected as though our work were on solid foundations. But we are 
wholly satisfied with what has been accomplished. Even with all the 
disadvantages it has had to contend against, THE RabDIcat has gained a 
position of which radically-minded people, wherever they may be found, 
are not ashamed. It has gathered about it a corps of contributors 
comparing in ability with any other publication in the country. In 
that respect it has been a success beyond the power of any to dis- 
pute. And now it stands ready to continue its career, but it makes a 
strong appeal to all its friends to reflect seriously before declining to 
extend at this time the helping hand. We wish that the question as to 
its permanent establishment might be at once decided. The sooner 
the better. If it can be done speedily, it will make a great difference 
in the condition of the magazine a year hence. 

The character of the plan proposed is one that commends itself to 
all, as it puts it within the power of persons of even moderate means 
to contribute to its success. 

The success that has thus far attended the efforts of “The Index 
Association” in a similar endeavor is gratifying, and is an assurance of 
what may be accomplished among liberal people, when once they 
make up their minds that a thing ought to be done. With all doubt 
removed as to the continuance of these two publications, we shall all 
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be ready to grant that a work altogether satisfactory and encouraging 
has been accomplished. Let it proceed, then, with despatch. 


WE give place to the following editorial by Wendell Phillips, copied 
from “The National Standard,” and to a reply ky Samuel Johnson, 
printed in the same journal. In doing this, we remind Mr. Phillips 
that Tue RapIcat is now, as it has ever been, open for him to pre- 
sent any phase of the labor-question he deems inportant. It is no less 
his organ than Mr. Johnson’s, if he will occupy its pages. But he 
will speak for himself only, as Mr. Johnson has done. And no one 
in reply to him will have a right to say, “ Mr. RapicaL,” but simply, 
“Mr. Phillips.” Whether the Editor agrees with one or the other 
party does nor affect the right of either to be equally heasd. The 
desire is to arrive at just conclusions, and to prevent any question 
being foreclosed in the interest of any side. We say, then, that 
Mr. Phillips, or any one else, who will ably present a different view 
of the subject from Mr, Johnson’s, will be cordially welcomed among 
our contributors. 


LABOR, THE CREATOR OF WEALTH, ENT:TLED TO ALL IT CREATES, 


Yes, but what is Labor? asks the critic. Is not the lawyer a laborer? 
and the author? Yes, of course. As one of the wisest, most sincere, and 
soundest of our reformers says in THE RADICAL, the sweat of honest 
thought is as sacred as that which falls from the brow in earning daily 
bread. True. Lord Brougham did as much woré as any man of his day in 
England. John Marshall was as truly a laborer as any negro in Virginia. 
And it is a perfectly correct use of words to call Bierstadt and Robert Ful- 
ton, Mrs. Stowe and Washington Allston, George William Curtis and Wil- 
liam Page, /adorers. But no one would ever think of doing so. Simply 
because, in common speech, we do not include them in what we term the 
“laboring class.” If you take up a volume on the condition of the “ Labor- 
ing Class of Great Britain,” you would never expect to find described therein 
the income or needs, the dwelling or the dress, of Gladstone and John 
Bright. Yet Gladstone and Bright are /adorers, in the strict use of words. 

It an English inquirer lands in New York and asks you to put him in 
communication with some of the “laboring class,” that he may find from 
their own lips their complaints and their claims, you would never think, for 
a moment, of sending him to Charles O’Connor or William C. Bryant. Yet 
as our RADICAL critic says, “ Peace and order are spiritual /ador.” ** Every 
great and good thought is a source of wealth.” While the “ Labor move- 
ment” does never deny this, nor depreciate the value of any “contribution 
of spiritual labor” from Bierstadt, or Bryant, or O’Connor, we still main- 
tain that when we ask the country and the world to attend to the wants and 
wishes and rights of the “adoring class” (meaning those who work with 
their hands and for wages), we are ferfectly understood. If the test of lan- 
guage is to be understood, our phrase bears that test. Nobody ever doubted 
ior one moment what class of men and of laborers we referred to. In speak- 
ing to the people we use the people’s words. We do what Whitefield did, we 
use “ market words,” — because we wish, as he did, that he who runneth 
may read. 
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But why narrow your effort to the claims of such labor? asks Mr. Rapt- 
CAL. 

Because, while Bierstadt gets forty thousand dollars for one summer’s 
work, and O’Connor ten thousand for agreeing not to speak and twenty 
thousand for opening his mouth, they seem almost able to get along without 
any special effort to have justice done them. Mental labor, skilled labor, 
art and science share the world, its honors, wealth and opportunities among 
them. They are inside the house, shielded, and petted, in purple and fine 
linen; can gather the world into their laps, or change their climate at pleas- 
ure. What need have they for any change in the social and industrial sys- 
tem, so far as their comforts and opportunities are concerned ? 

But+those chained to one spot, condemned to one weary routine of drudg- 
ery, and so blinded that they do not feel their loss, compelled to bend all their 
energies so closely to gain the mere necessities of the body that the soul is 
starved, barred out from all the generous pleasures and grand opportunities 
of life, — millions, on one continent, who never knew what it was to have 
enough to eat, and millions, on the other continent, whose souls never had a 
full meal,s— the mute appeal of such we try to put in words; to win their 
trust and secure their patience, lest their exasperated hands sometime rend 
asunder the civilization known to them by little except its burdens. 

* But you Labor men use such cruel methods in your Unions ; you tyran- 
nize over the weak.” Yes, that is one of the worst lessons you Capitalists 
have taught us. I am sorry, Mr. RADICAL, that we have ‘been such apt 
scholars in your bad school. Do set to work at once and change the school- 
masters. 

One single sentence we commend to the notice of all critics. Please. Mr. 
RADICAL, print it in your next monthly issue. We get it from Miss Marti- 
neau’s “ History of the Thirty Years’ Peace.” Any one who studies that val- 
uable and admirable work will feel that Miss Martineau is a Tory. Any one 
who reads one chapter will see how she hates O’Connell. But, in those vol- 
umes which describe, most admirably, the different movements for Negro 
ge “pn Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Test Acts and of 

the Corn Laws, she records this noticeable aim, specially in regard to 
that Catholic movement, whose chief she hated: 

“THE SUBJECTS OF A GREAT CAUSE ALWAYS MOVE IN IT DIFFERENTLY 
FROM THE WAY THAT THEIR FRIENDS OUTSIDE WOULD HAVE THEM: AND 
THE SUFFERERS USUALLY SHOW IN THE END THAT THEY UNDERSTAND 
THEIR BUSINESS BEST.” 

Temperance men, Abolitionists, Claimants of Woman-Suffrage and the 
Labor Movement will thank Miss Martineau for this wise and sound infer- 
ence from the history of English Agitation. Whoever writes the history of 
American Agitation will only need to say “ Ditto” to Miss Martineau. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


“YOUR BAD SCHOOL, MR. RADICAL.” 


To the Editor of The National Standard: 


I am not sure that the criticism of my essay on Labor Reform by my 
friend, Mr. Wendell Phillips, in “ The Standard,” requires any reply, beyond 
reminding him that for the views I have therein presented THE RADICAL 
is nowise responsible. Yet it seems scarcely right to leave without notice 
the unaccountable statement that these views represent the *“‘ bad school” of 
capital as against labor: a charge already echoed, I find, by that cheap crit- 
icism which dispenses with the trouble of knowing what it assails. I should 
despair of words as the vehicles of thought if I believed that such a conclu- 
sion could be drawn from reading the essay in question with anything like 
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that attention which its theme may fairly claim. However inadequate, it is, 
I am quite sure, not only independent and impartial, but as p/ainly so as 
language will allow. 

Is it so incredible that a reformer should seek to substitute just judg- 
ments and methods for a tyrannical exclusiveness, whether in the many 
or the few? If we are come to that pass, then it is ‘the reformers that need 
reforming, and without delay. 

I claim to be a truer friend of working-men in warning them against a 
method admitted to be mischievous, than any leader can be : who encourages 
them in such a method by intimating that it is unavoidable, — laying the 
blame on some “bad school,” which they are to detest for the very conduct 
he is thus teaching them to palliate in their own case One who is con- 
demning the spirit “of monopoly,-as such, in capitalist and laborer alike, is 
surely not proved in the wrong by being told that the former class have set 
the example. If the way is wrong, why assume that those who disinterest- 
edly withstand the effort to organize it into party politics are enemies of labor 
reform? What American labor wants of its counselor is the respect which 
holds it capable of justice and of honor: not the partizanship that pets its 
least enlightened element into the notion that it can claim immunity from 
their commands. If you hold that labor is to be the rightful master, then 
pray be swift to make it what'the rightful master ought to be, and what it is 
intolerable that he should fail of being. 

And now as to Mr. Phillips’ response to the essay. When we demand to 
be informed wherein it is just or wise to claim for manual labor the full con- 
trol of civilization, are we fairly answered by asserting that other kinds of 
work are already well paid, and by pointing to a few extreme cases to prove 
it? Yet this assertion is the sum of his reply. Were it really proven, my 
question remains untouched, being a question, not of pay, but of moral and 
social foundations. But zs brain labor adequately paid? Is it not notorious 
that thousands of professional men and well-taught women are struggling to 
live on incomes much below the average earnings of the industrious miner 
or shoe-cutter from a trade which it has not cost him six months to learn ? 
Do we not know that brain labor is, on the whole, ill-paid in about the pro- 
portion of its permanent value, its freedom from “sensationalism,” and from 
catering to appetites that have little or no relation to culture? We shall not 
right one ill-paid class by slighting the claims of another. It is not capital 
I am defending, but equity. ‘It is not reform I am withstanding, but reac- 
tion to egoism and blind physical force. 

Mr. Phillips strangely mistakes the point of my criticism when he urges 
in reply to it the manifest rights of hand laborers. It is distinctly aimed, 
not against these rights, but against the excessive pretentions set up in be- 
half of this: single class by political manipulators, to their demoralization 
and the public injury. There is no dispute here as to the claims of suffering 
thousands on personal sympathy and legislative aid. A single page of the 
essay in THE RADICAL presents a far greater number of these claims than I 
have read of in the records of any Labor Party Convention in the country. 
What I have criticised is the deeper drift towards enforced communism, the 
substitution of the State for the Person, the wild assumptions and promises 
of a social materialism that ignores moral freedom and the indispensable 
motives and springs of industry ; that wars on the real rights and uses of 
property, and would resolve all individual and social interests into govern- 
mental machinery, subject to the sway of party strife. All which “entice- 
ments to barbarism I must believe that the eloquence of Mr. Phillips, in 
accordance with what I have loved and honored in his magnificent antislav- 
ery career, should be employed in dispersing from the minds of laboring 
men. It is vain to institute labor reform without urging a radically just 
philosophy of labor. 
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“We confine the term ‘laboring class’ to workers with the hand,” says 
my friend, “in order to be perfectly understood.” Granted. But the point 
in question is a wholly different one. It is whether the hand worker alone 
is entitled to the name of “laborer” z# a movement that proposes, in the 
name of his interests, to revolutionize the whole industrial system: whether 
he, in special, is entitled to claim the whole sum of production: whether it 
is justifiable to use the axiom, * Labor is the creator of all wealth,” which, 
at best, can hold only of labor in the largest sense, to enforce unlimited 
demands in behalf of labor in a comparatively narrow sense. 

A word as to what is meant by labor reform, in the opinion of those who 
are most concerned. The mass of Massachusetts voters are certainly work- 
ing-men. That they at least do not regard the political movements which I 
have criticised as really profitable to their cause, has just been put on 
record in a vote of twenty to one. I am willing to accept the result, how- 
ever explained, as illustrating the principle which my friend has commended 
to his critics ; namely, that classes which have burdens to remove are apt, 
whoever may object to their methods, to understand their own business best. 

The true interests and dignities of labor cannot fail to be reached by grow- 
ing intelligence, in a community like ours. Only let us be sure that we do 
nothing to embitter the process: that we hide not, nor confuse, those moral 
standards which alone will save the laboring masses from paying a fearful 
price for ultimate liberty, culture and power. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 







A new Club has been started in Boston similar in character to the 
Radical Club, and will probably be called, “The Second Radical 
Club,”— the idea being, as we learn, that the name “ Radical” better 
expresses, the aim of those who have moved in the matter than any 
other, and that it will serve to make their objects better understood by 
the public generally. The meetings are to be held in a small hall 
offering accommodations for two .or three hundred members. The 
plan of association has not yet been agreed upon, but is to be consid- 
ered at the next meeting, which wil] be held at the Wesleyan Associa- 
tiof Hall, 36 Bromfield St., on Thursday evening, Dec. 7. At a pre- 
vious meeting, Mr. D. A. Wasson read a paper of a conversational 
character, presenting the arguments, fvo and con, upon the question, 
“Ought Woman to vote?” Quite a large company was present, and 
Mr. Wasson had a very attentive hearing. There were few there, how- 
ever, to agree with the conclusions arrived at by the principal charac- 
ter in the discussion, who took decided ground against Woman Suf- 
frage. It was thought that the fictitious gentleman who essayed the 
defense of woman’s right to the ballot did not acquit himself quite as 
well as he would have done had Mrs. Livermore or Lucy Stone been 
the source of his inspiration. Perhaps it will come to pass that Mr. 
Wasson will repeat this conversation before the Club at some future 
time, when the subject can be more fully considered. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss. Second Edition. Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1871. : 

This book has quietly taken its place among the chief works in American 
literature. Not a book to be read at first hand by the million, it neverthe- 
less reaches all classes of people, by its being so eminently fitted to instruct 
and support with its invigorating thought those whom they recognize as 
their teachers. It is no hurried production made to fit the market, but bears 
the fullest evidence of being the’result of a mature mind, working freely but 
not hastily, loving the task it has essayed, and acquitting itself with entire 
integrity. 

One might object ‘to the title of this book, that it is in a sense provincial, 
and hardly to be pardoned as the name of a book that is in all respects the 
finest plea yet made for the Universal Religion. But it is evident that it did 
not lie in the thought of the author to claim that America had invented a 
religion peculiar to herself, bat that she had by reason of her opportunity 
given, and would yet give more and more, the true emphasis to the religious 
nature of man. “Speak not of American liberty,” said Louis Kossuth, “but 
only of liberty, of liberty in America.” So we find Mr. Weiss has done, as 
we come to peruse his book. He has spoken of Religion in America. 

There is still a further objection that has fallen under our notice, but 
which lacks even the weight of the one mentioned above, and yet it passes 
current as if it had a real value. It is said that the natural religion which 
the book portrays is accepted only by a very small proportion of the Ameri- 
can people. The great majority hold now, and always have held, to a reli- 
gion that is interpreted to man by a supernatural revelation. It is, therefore, 
simply making a false statement to call the religion of this book American 
Religion. 

It is sufficient to answer that Mr. Weiss has wisely distinguished between 
what is genuine and spurious in the religious history of the country. He 
has set aside that which is foisted into notice every Sabbath day as the true 
expression of the religious nature, because he has seen behind the screen 
and knows how the exhibition has been gotten up, and that there is a deeper 
sincerity which flames forth on each proper occasion, and announces itself 
in tones of truth not to be gainsaid, to be the real and absolute Religion of 
the land. Here is a paragraph much to the point : — 


Plenty of manly people swear by the stiffest catechisms all life long, who 
put them into the cupboard if any sudden peril knocks at their door to 
startle the blood into heroism ; and perhaps their dead leaves may be rolled 
into cartridges for a living flame, as they take the field with men who never 
saw a catechism, or imagined that they held spiritual life in consequence of 
a man who died once. The heavy and the light believers use the common 
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cartridge to some purpose before the affair is through. The only mediator 
in such business is the God-given pluck that forgets everything but the de- 
fense of the new truth that is in danger close at hand. 


Mr. Weiss views religion as dissociated from the churches and their 
ecclesiastical machinery. Looking at the fresh and deeply-in-earnest life of 
the nation whenever it rises to the expression of noblest thoughts and un- 
selfish deeds, he says in substance, “ There is religion in all her purity, and 
her’s is the voice of authority in America.” 

Mr. Lincoln said at Gettysburg: “ We here highly resolve that the dead 
shall not have died in vain: that the nation shall, under God, have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” But unless we embrace the reli- 
gion which inspired these dead men to illustrate more than discipline, more 
than valor and resolution, and which went ranking all creeds under one uni- 
form, shoulder to shoulder, to level their steel against injustice in the front, 


and to move on its works incessantly, like a climate which persists and can- 
not be abolished — the dead will have died in vain. 


Mr. Weiss asserts that “ America is an opportunity to make a religion 
out of the sacredness of the individual.” But he is careful to guard this 
expression from unwise construction. “It is necessary to give some defini- 
tion of the word ‘Individual,’ that its use may not imply a preference for the 
traits which keep people separated from each other, in attitudes of defiance 
or conceit.” —** The law of individualism is that human welfare is secured 
by the least amount of governing and of theologizing: not the selfish wel- 
fare of single persons, but a co-operation more disinterested than any plan 
has yet attained. The country must not contain a horde of units without any 
unifying principle.” —“ This religious affinity is the natural affinity which 
demands and secures the service of each individual for the other, and 
prompts the sacrifices of the Republic.” So that the sacredness of the 
individual implies his protection against the selfishness of others. He may 
bear his share of the burden. but the common weal is not promoted by his 
sustaining any undue proportion. 

Each person says: “I want the minimum of governing and the maximum 
of welfare ; as little as possible that is official in my politics and my religion. 
Who shall make up my mind about either but myself? As soon as interfer- 
ence passes the bound of co-operation, | find luggage that belongs to other 
people fastened to my back. In religion, especially, 1 can carry all that I 
have within, for nature has decided that capacity, but not a rag or scheme 
brought over from old theological depots of cast off garments. If any wor- 
shiping is to be done, let my person, in its integrity of mind and body, be 


anthem, liturgy, and offering.” 


It is impossible in this brief notice to suggest even the scope of the illus- 
tration presented by this, as we may without undue praise pronounce it, 
most remarkable work, in developing the problem of religion as it groups 
itself around the central idea of the natural capacities of the human soul. 
The twelve chapters are, 1, Right Mental Method; 2, America’s Debt; 
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: 3, The American Opportunity; 4, The Divine Immanence; 5, Law of the 
Divine Immanence; 6, A Divine Person; 7, An American Atonement; 8, 
False and True Praying; 9, Strife and Symmetry; 10, A Conscience for 

r Truth ; 11, Constancy to an Ideal; 12, The American Soldier. 
of It seems to us that the second and third of these chapters should have 
\- been transposed to a place nearer the end of the book, thus preventing what 
d now appears to be a break in the line of thought. The fourth, fifth, and 


sixth chapters are so nearly related to the first, it seems a pity to have sepa- 
d rated them. 


V 
ir TuouGuts ABouT ART. By Philip Gilbert Hammerton, author of “A 
A Painter’s Camp.” A new edition, revised by the author. Boston: Rob- 
i. erts Brothers. 1871. 
t, The author, in his Preface, is disposed to confess certain faults notice- 
, able in the first edition of this work, especially that of “egotism and con- 
ceit,” which he entreats the, reader to believe “‘was ox/y an appearance.” 
n By a longer experience in “literary craft” he has been able to considerably 
is diminish the number of times he uses “the pronoun I.” Successful as he 
i- has been in this direction the reader can even now easily discover that Mr. 
e Hammerton has a high regard for his own opinions. And we do not at all 
e find fault with him on this account. For no one will finish his book without 
d being convinced that he had something to say on the subject ot Art, and has 
l- said that something extremely well. Every lover of art who reads Mr. 
in Hammerton will find the time profitably employed. 
ly 
h THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE: or, Passages from the Life and Corre- 
id spondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., late a Student of the Church of Eng- 
7 land. London: Chapman & Hall. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
nd We are happy to correct our first impression of this book, and to speak 


as we now can from a deeply interesting experience with it. We have found 
it to be a real and true friend, as every good book is. And we keep it near 
m at hand that we may, whenever we feel the want of a refreshing chapter, 
return to it, for it is by no means exhausted by a first reading. We have 


es not time now for a careful reyiew, but we desire to commend the work to 
I our readers, and to assure them that it throws much light on many of the 
1e religious problems of the time, and is, withal, so charmingly written that the 
2 reading of it is as agreeable as it is profitable. We are tempted to add to 
this brief word the “half soliloquy, half address, of Herbert Ainslie, as he 
lay stretched on a certain lawn, in a certain midland county, in the long 

S- vacation of 1846,” spoken to his friend Charles Arnold : — 
m Surely if there be any merit in self-sacrifice, mine will not be overlooked. 
“ My motive is no mean one; for is it not the desire of sparing pain to those 


I love? So good as they are, too, in all amenities and duties of life, could 
t ; only this perpetual jar be removed, we should indeed be a happy family. 
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In fact, as far as they are concerned there is but little alloy; for it is little 
they dream of the gap that actually separates us. Happy in their ignorance, * 
but at what cost to myself is it maintained! And every week the task grows 
harder. I shrink from all in which they find delight. Their Sunday ser- 
vices and week-day devotions are alike painful to me, till I feel constrained 
to declare that I will never go to church again. 

I should like to Have some of the details of the early Christian life: to 
know how one of them, a member of some devout pagan family, comported 
himself, when the light of a higher faith dawned upon him, and the joy of it 
was succeeced by revulsion, og thinking of the grief his apostasy would 
cause his good pious old parents. 

To be of any use to me, I-must know how one organized like myself 
would act in such circumstances. I think I can guess. Having a faculty of 
reticence and self-control, he would carefully avoid betraying himself until 
he had sounded them at home; listening to their remarks on the new reli- 
gion in reference to any of their acquaintances who have joined it, or in 
answer to his observations. If he found interest excited, and a tone of mod- 
eration used in reference to the subject, he would be led on by degrees to 
lay before them one grand doctrine after another, until their old creed had, 
unawares, withered up into nothingness for them, as it had done for him. 

But if he found scorn and anger lavished upon those who were so pre- 
sumptuous as to forsake, or even to strive to obtain more comprehensive 
views of, the gods of their fathers, and an utter unwillingness, if not inca- 
pacity, to comprehend the spirit and meaning of the new doctrine, — then, 
indeed, would he either do as I am doing, or would break away to more 
congenial associations. For to continue to abide together after having 
broken silence, to feel himself followed by looks of grief and displeasure as 
a renegade and an infidel, —this, indeed, would be an impossibility. In 
either case it would be hard to remain. To stay and be silent, — filled with 
pity for the errors of those who would so regard him if they knew what was 
in his mind; and forced to keep within his own bosom the new and glorious 
hopes ‘that were glowing in him, locked most carefully from those to whom 
he most longs to declare them. To stay and speak, regardless of the con- 
sequences: to speak and then depart: or, best of all, perhaps, to go in 
silence and peace, without leaving behind him bitterness and sorrow. 

But I meant to describe good pious people: would such reduce a son to 
these straits? How is this? In what have I misrepresented? It must be 
that goodness of heart and natural disposition are not incompatible with re- 
ligious intolerance and narrowness’ Perhaps people may be better than 
their religion ; nay, may be morally good in spite of it. Yet it is very curi- 
ous that the condemnation which Christ would not pronounce on the gross- 
est sinner, should be by his followers so readily inflicted on the honest 
inquirer. ‘ 


RADICAL RHYMES. By William Denton. Boston: For sale by William 

White &Co. 1871. 

These Rhymes are dedicated “ To the Friends of Human Progress, who 
are laboring to remove the evils that afflict humanity and speed the time 
when men shall form one loving family the wide world over.” They are 
evidently written in earnest, and, if we cannot speak with enthusiasm of 
their poetic merit, we can commend the sentiment that inspired the greater 
part of them. The author’s spirit is well shown in the following lines : — 

I’ll love the true, I will do the right, 
Ruled only by Reason’s sway : 


Let all do so, and the world’s dark night 
Will melt into rosy day. 








